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B'sxor LitTLEJOHN, of Long Island, recommends 

that the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and 
the Ten Commandments be used in the public 
schools. While this will not be adopted the sug- 
gestion shows that the religious teachers see that 
some statement of religious principles ought to be 
taught in the public schools. Now, will this excel- 
lent man go further and get Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Catholics, and all sects together and formulate a 
statement for the schools. 


+ 


HE venerable Dr. McCosh has said many good 
things, but he has said nothing better than that 

all actual excellence, whether earthly or spiritual, 
has been attained by the mind keeping before it, 
and dwelling upon, the ideals of the great, the good, 
the beautiful, the grand, and the perfect. The truth 
is we never rise above our ideals. There is great 
danger that we may lose sight of this in our race 
after practicalities. In other words we may join in 
the hard scramble after bread and butter, or what 
is worse, for gold, silver, or property, and forget the 
real aim of life. Why are we living here? Itisa 
good thing to eat, it is a good thing to have a 
home, it is a good thing to be protected from 
the heat and from the cold and from the wet, 
but this is not life. An animal may have all 
these. If our ideals are not far beyond our imme- 











diate mveeniiien. if 1 we are not dissatisfied with 
what we are, and what we have, and if we are not 
striving with all our might to attain something 
beyond, we are living a very poor life. Dr. McCosh 
is right. No man is doing his duty when he is satis- 
fied with what he has already done. No poet is a 
true poet who is not striving to write something far 
better than he has written. The good soldier is 
always on the look-out for greater achievements. 
All that our ancestors have done will be of no use 
to us unless their deeds incite us to do better than 
they did. The essential spirit of the present age is 
progress. This, as we have said, implies dissatis- 
faction. The old is cast aside, the new is with us; 
but this new is to be old very soon. It will not be 
long before what is, will be what has been, for the 
present is only a prelude to that which is to be far 
better than anything that has been. We should all 
be after the good, the true, and the beautiful 
Effort in this direction is what makes the world 
better. 





‘THERE is more interest in the meeting of teach- 

ers for consultation than ever before. From 
many sourceywe learn that teachers’ associations 
are being formed in villages, towns, and cities where 
no teachers’ associations have heretofore existed. 
The new comers seem to want to hold meetings, or 
to associate themselves together; those who have 
been teaching ten, fifteen, or twenty years are very 
reluctant to meet. They see no reason for wasting 
the time, as they call it, hearing discussions about 
methods and principles of education; they suppose 
these are well settled. 

We have heard of instances where the board of 
education was obliged to pass a by-law requiring 
teachers to meet, and allowing no teacher to be 
absent without good excuse. This would seem to 
indicate a very great reluctance to meet on the part 
of teachers, and we doubt very much whether com- 
pulsory attendance at teachers’ meetings is desira- 
ble. We have heard of other instances where 
boards of education have offered to fit up rooms for 
teachers’ meetings, but the teachers declined the 
offers by large majorities. We have heard of a 
town where, for months, there were only two at the 
meetings, although the number of teachers was seven- 
teen. Thisis in direct contrast with the report that 
comes from Kansas, where teachers rode fifty to 
sixty miles over the prairies to attend the meetings. 
Referring to the West, we may add that teachers’ 
meetings seem to flourish more there than at the 
East. The reason for this we will leave our readers 
to supply for themselves. 

There is no use of holding teachers’ meetings 
unless the teachers desire to learn something; they 
cannot desire tolearn unless they are satisfied there 
is something to learn. There must be one more requi- 
site—some one who is able to teach. It has been con- 
stantly charged against teachers that they were 
satisfied with a very low grade of preparation—that 
having acquired a little knowledge of the branches 
they were to teach, they sat down in perfect security 
and satisfaction. This has been so often charged 
against teachers that it is almost an axiom. We 
advise teachers everywhere to meet. In our judg- 
ment, the object is to give each one present the 
benefit of the knowledge and observation of all the 
others. 

It has been said that the first thing a teacher must 
do is to find out what the child already knows. In 
regard to the teachers’ meetings also, the first thing 
is not to find some one to tell the teachers what they 
ought to know, and how they ought to use their 
knowledge, but to find some one who can ascertain 
what they already know or think they know, and 
also how they may use this knowledge. A teachers’ 
meeting is a conference—a conference for the purpose 
of gathering the results of the study of all the teach- 





ers upon some particular point; for instance, the 
teaching of arithmetic, writing, spelling, morality, 
or self-control. Whatever the subject may be, the 
leader or chairman should take it for granted that 
the teachers have thought upon this subject, and 
vhere should be an attempt to have every teacher 
give expression to his thoughts, study, or observ 
tion. He should try to do this in an accurate iad 
pointed way, and be willing that the others should 
criticise him. 

If the teachers convene simply to hear a paper 
read, it need not be said that the meeting cannot 
help being a dull affair. A paper may be read if a 
subject is assigned for a meeting. It should be 
snort, and then the rest should be invited to discuss 
it. There ought to be a plan for these meetings. 
The Socratic method is a good one. Let us suppose 
a teacher reads a paper on ‘‘ Punctuality,” and the 
rest of the teachers ask questions on this subject. 
When it becomes evident some one else of the num- 
ber has given attention to the subject, let that one 
be questioned. Finally, let this material be gathered 
together in some definite form. This work should 
lead to principles, and the practical results should 
be their application. 

Much good in other ways may come from teach- 
ers’ meetings. Sometimes it is desirable that the 
general idea the public have of the school should be 
discussed, and means be taken or suggestions made 
as to how to remove misapprehensions. Now if all 
the teachers ofthe schools can go out determined 
to remove the misapprehensions concerning the 
school, much good can result from it. 
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‘THERE is probably nothing better in this world 
than practical common sense. Just exactly 
where it is to be found we cannot tell, but of one 
thing we are quite certain ; it is a branch of study that 
cannot be formally pursued in our public schools. 
It would be a little laughable to see in our college 
courses this study laid down as required to be mas 
tered in sixteen or eighteen weeks, and the stu- 
dents subjected to a thorough examination. We 
are afraid some college professors would find them- 
selves seriously embarrassed to know how to rate 
students on the scale of 100 in this department. 

Is practical common sense an inherited quality, or 
can it be acquired? Is it possible to pursue a course 
of study in such a manner as to take out from a 
pupil all the native common-sense he may have 
received from his ancestors! We have plenty of 
uncommon sense but very little common-sense in 
this world. A friend of our acquaintance who is a 
very successful man as far as money-getting is con- 
cerned, is said to have ‘‘ horse-sense.” Just what 
this means we do not know; but at any rate the 
man to whom we refer is always sound on the 
money question. He never makes a bad bargain. 
But he is not quite so sound on the moral, religious, 
and political questions. He has not common sense 
when he talks about the schools or the churches, 
but he thinks he is an oracle of the first character 
on the political issues of the party to which he be- 
longs. 

It is thought by some teachers that the study of 
chemistry, botany, and kindred subjects, as well as 
farming and practical management of soils and 
agriculture and horticulture, will give pupils com- 
mon sense. We don’t believe it. A boy is just as 
likely to go out with strong common-sense from a 
thorough classical course of study as from a farm. 
It all depends upon how he has been taught. If his 
early education has been so conducted as to divorce 
from him all attention to the world of action as it 
is, he will be very likely to be deficient when he 
comes into the arena of life. Common-sense comes 
from hard work, usually. It isa very good thing 
for a boy to do a good deal of hard manual work; 
it fits him for hard thinking and sound judging. 
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WHY PEOPLE PREFER TO LIVE IN CITIES. 

Congress at this time is debating the tariff 
question. But there is a larger question than the 
tariff question that is being debated in hundreds 
of thousands of homes in this country. Farm life 
is becoming less attractive than formerly. At all 
events farms are going down in value, while the 
price of real estate in cities is increasing with very 
great rapidity. This concentration of the popula- 
tion in cities has been going on for a quarter of a 
century, and the tide has now set in with so much 
force, that farms that were quoted at $100 an acre 
have declined to $60, and even $50. According to 
reports, farms in New England, New York, New 
Jersey, and Ohio are steadily depreciating in value. 
This is a very serious matter. Whatever touches 
the country home, touches the life of the nation. 
The wealth of this country is made on the farms. 
The sheep of this country add three hundred million 
to the wealth of the country every year. While at the 
present time this subject has not become the talk of 
the streets yet it is the serious question of to-day. 

What are the causes that render the city more 
attractive than formerly ? 

First.—Those who leave the country for the city 
find readier occupation. The building up of the 
cities has caused this. Scarcely any person that 
comes to the city fails to find employment. Formerly 
this was not so. Thousands that once came to the 
city had the utmost difficulty in obtaining a living. 

Second.—The cities take more interest in the 
young men and young women that come to them 
from the country. There are many institutions that 
are open to assist, direct, and counsel, to say noth- 
ing of the churches, Sunday-schools, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, libraries, and evening 
schools, etc., that exist. 

Third.—The cities are more attractive than 
formerly. During the last quarter of a century 
much attention has been paid to building. There is 
an increase, too, of theatres and other things that 
make the city a more attractive place than the 
country. 

Fourth.—The building of the railroads has made 
intercourse between people more ready, and the 
people upon the farms become acquainted with peo- 
ple from the cities. There is less isolation than 
formerly. There is readier means of getting to the 
city, visits become lengthened, and the visitor 
becomes a resident. 

Fifth..—It must be noted here that farm work has 
become harder than it was once. The farms have 
become worn out or deteriorated ; in all this Eastern 
country they have been cultivated in a wasteful 
and extravagant manner. The soil has not been 
replaced, consequently those who own farms know 
that they produce very little. One cannot live 
upon scenery. Then, again, the Western prairies 
are in opposition to these worn-out farms. Corn 
and wheat can be raised very cheaply there, and 
the railroads facilitate their transportation east- 
ward, so that another cause is added to the depreci- 
ation of the farm lands of the East. 

The question will be asked, What can be done to 
stem a movement which is to be deplored? We 
doubt whether it is in the power of Congress or 
legislation. Probably it is a movement that will go 
on for a quarter of a century. Then a reaction will 
come, serious clouds will arise. As the continued 
destruction of forests has occasioned these tremen- 
dous floods, so it will be seen that the depreciation 
of farm life will also lower the tone and character, 
moral ard social. Hence, there will be made an 
effort to restore this balance which is now disturbed. 
Then there will be efforts to create a love for coun- 
try life. The late movement to encourage patriot- 
ism will then have its parallel in encouraging love 
for country life. This movement may be begun now. 
First, there should be special efforts in the schools 
to show the pleasures and delights of life in the 
country, and the charms of natural objects. We 
must cultivate a love for the country. It is God’s 
handiwork. 

Then, again, there should be better schools in the 
country. One of the great attractions of the city 


country. The poorest schools are in the country. 
This is a well known fact. The schools of the city 
have improved in some cases a thousand per cent. 
while the schools of the country have gone back- 
ward. Once the schools of the country were among 
the best; there was scarcely any difference in the 
price paid to teachers in the country school and in 
the town school. But now, what achange! Per- 
haps five dollars a week is paid in the country, and 
in the city $25. We present this point as the begin- 
ning point, to improve the schools of the country. 
The low qualifications should be abolished,and none 
but well trained teachers should be employed in 
the schools. What if it costs the state twice or 
thrice as much as heretofore? No money can be so 
well invested as in the country schools. 





RIGHT MOTIVES NECESSARY. 





It is agreed upon on all sides that the school is for 
the purpose of forming character. But having 
arrived theoretically at this conclusion, the matter 
is then left, and the teacher proceeds to stuff the 
memory, and the character becomes a mere inci- 
dent. There is a great deal of cloudiness about this 
“formation of character ;” study and recitation are 
the main employments of the school-room. But why 
do these children study ? Why do they recite? The 
motives which operate upon children in doing them 
are things to be considered. A child that studies to 
be wiser and to fit itself for usefulngss, and to please 
its parents and teachers, is operating under a motive 
that will form character. It isthe teacher’s duty to 
call into activity the observing powers, the love of 
learning, the power of self-control, and the capabil- 
ity for independent action. He must secure order, 
propriety, good manuers, obedience, regularity, and 
punctuality. What motive shall operate upon the 
pupil in the performance of this work? Right 
motives in all work tend to character forming. 

The first point should be to awaken the interest of 
the pupils. This must be the work of the first day 
and of the second day, and of all days. They must 
be interested in their own improvement. There 
must be many reasons stated and restated, and put 
in an attractive form, why education is desirable if 
they are to be interested in their own improvement. 
They then listen to reasons why they should be 
industrious. We have referred to motives. A very 
experienced teacher when asked how he had secured 
such remarkable results as were visible in his school 
of several hundred pupils, replied, ‘‘ By piling on 
motives.” The subject of motives, therefore, is 
one that the teacher should consider with great 
care. 

The first motive is a desire for improvement, pro- 
gress, growth, a wish to rise above one’s present 
condition; it is an aspiration to be higher, better, 
nobler, and wiser. It must be noted that this is not 
a desire for surpassing others for the sake of sur- 
passing them. It is perfectly proper to place before 
the child the desire to have the approbation of the 
parents and teachers, because it is supposed that 
parents and teachers desire the good of the child. 
This should not degenerate to flattery and praise. 
If the pupil knows that his conduct is approved, 
that isa reward forhim. The desire to advance, the 
desire to be useful, the desire to do right—all these 
are strong incentives with the child. 

There is in the child a desire for acquisition. 
There is scarcely a pupil that enters the school but 
desires to know more. How strong curiosity is in 
children, is exemplified by this incident: .4 school boy 
was on his way toschool. Fearing he would be late, 
he was hurrying by the house of a companion, who 
called to him, ‘‘ Wait for me.” 

‘‘No, I cannot; I shall be late at school,” he re- 
plied. 

‘Stop, I will give you an apple.” This produced 
no effect either. 

“Stop, I have got something to tell you,” and 
there was a stop. 

A search into motives is of the utmost importance 
in character building; for the motives which operate 
on children in school, while they produce scholar- 





is that its schools are far superior to those of the 


ship may also produce character. 
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Some one ‘‘down South” uses the expression, « (; 
feed language lessons.” It is a good expression, anq 
ought not to die. Probably some one is using ‘** cut feeq” 
lessons and is not aware of it. 

In the first place what is ‘‘cut feed” ? When a boy 
on the farm, in order to shorten the time the horses 
employed in eating, the hay was cut up in a machine, jy 
lengths of one-half inch ; a little water was sprinkled op 
it and then some meal dusted over that, and it was py 
in the manger. It was found after considerable experi. 
ence that nature had planned that the horse should gring 
up the hay himself, and povided him with teeth for that 
very purpose. 

In arithmetic we see teachers apply the “cut feed” 
principle by giving out ten problems to-day, and to-mor- 
row ten problems more. In one course of study i: was 
noticed that ‘‘ the third class will read from the 24th to 
the 98th pages, inclusive, during the term.” 

In language ‘‘ cut feed lessons” are much employed: 
‘* Write ten sentences each with a noun!” ‘ Write ten 
sentences each with a passive verb.” What lots of “cut 
feed” lessons there were in my Latin book, all about 
Ceesar and Balba! ‘‘Cut feed ”—‘‘I pray you avoid it,” 





In the Educational Gazette we find a poem on the 
motto, “‘ Only live fish swim up stream.” The theme is 
so inspiring that we commend it to teachers, with this sug- 
gestion, not found in the poem—namely, that if the 
teacher swims up stream the pupils will be likely to swim 
up too. We have a letter that says, ‘“‘ Out of twenty- 
seven teachers in this town only three may be said to be 
live ones ; the superintendent is notone of them.” This 
gives the reason why there are so few live ones. 





THE London school board discussed the teaching of 
morality and religion. The Rev. Mr. Headlaen, an Epis- 
copalian, wanted the rule prescribing forty minutes each 
day for teaching morality and religion rescinded. He 
wanted a universal, secular, compulsory, and free educa- 
tion. He would have the teachers teach morality when- 
ever it was needed. They will have a good many discus- 
sions over there before they are through with this 
subject. 





THE outlook for the coming meeting of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, at Saratoga, is excellent. 
President Gunnison has arranged an attractive program. 
The American Institute of Instruction will hold its 
annual meeting at the same time ; so that Saratoga will 
be asort of educational capital for New England and 
New York. We hear of many from this vicinity who ex- 
pect to attend. No teacher who can arrange to go 
should miss attending these meetings. 

THE increase of suicides among the pupils of the Ger- 
man high schools is exciting alarm. The minister of 
education has issued a circular asking those in charge 
of these schools to reduce the demands made upon their 
pupils. It is stated by the very highest authority in 
both England and Germany that the cause of most of 
the over-pressure comes from two sources—an exagger- 
ated estimate of the value of book knowledge, and an 
effort to make all pupils do the same work. 


NoTHING has ever been said in our columns that even 
suggested that we believed that the South is responsible 
for its illiteracy. The whole country is responsible for 
it. Nobody is encouraging ignorance now. The time 
was when some did suppress knowledge, but that time 
has passed. We have advocated national aid to edu- 
cation because we believe that intelligence is essential to 
our existence, not tosay prosperity. The whole country 
should combine to wipe illiteracy from off our entire 
domain. South Carolina is as much interested in 
destroying ignorance in Maine as Maine is in destroying 
ignorance in South Carolina. 





Iowa has just adopted a law authorizing school dis- 
trict directors to purchase text-books, and allowing dis- 
tricts and counties to decide the question of uniformity. 
The money to pay for the books and supplies may be 
taken from the contingent fund, but must not exceed in 
any one year one dollar for each pupil living in the dis- 
trict, township, or independent school district. No book 
that has been adopted can be displaced under five years, 
unless by a vote of a majority of electors at the annual 
meeting in March. The county superintendent, counly 
auditor, and county board of supervisors constitute 4 
board of education to arrange for the annual meeting of 
electors, to vote on the question of uniformity of text 
books. School teachers and officers are forbidden to act 3 





agents for school books. 
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WAKING UP THE PUPILS. 


The habit of intelligent observation, not the facts ob- 
served, have value in education; nothing is so humble as 
to be unworthy of netice. How do tadpoles turn to frogs? 
When do the swallows come and how do the blue-birds 
puild their nests? Whatdo ants eat? where do they get 
their food? and how do they behave in various sorts of 
weather? How do dandelions grow? what insects visit 
them? and why do their seed-stalks grow so high and 
carry such woolly heads? How do the grasses grow and 
when do they bloom? What trees give sweet sap, what 
bitter? What kinds of trees grow in the neighborhood 
of your school, and what are they good for? Where do 
the violets grow and the anemones? 

Whoever finds a new flower in garden or field, let him 
pring it to the schcol for common investigation. When 
does it begin to blossom? How long is it in bloom? What 
are its seeds like and how are they held? Make a note 
of each fact that is new, and, if possible, keep a speci- 
men of each article brought that will keep, for future 
reference and comparison. The school-house will then 
become a gathering place of information, the center of 
common interest. Mary brings a flower; who knows 
what its name is, or anything about it? Tom a beetle; 
does anybody know what it feeds on, what sort of a grub 
it came from, or where it lived? Dick has a cocoon; 
who can tell what kind of a caterpillar made it, or what 
kind of a moth will come out of it? Hang it upand see. 
Insist that, so far as possible, whoever bringsin an object 
shall have some personal observation to report concern- 
ing it, when called upon. 

It is asked what good will this do the children? 

We reply that it will wake them up and keep them 
awake. It will prepare them for independent study, so 
that their education will not end with their school life. 
Such exercises are just what they need for the liveliest 
development of their powers of sense and intellect. 

The facts acquired may not seem to be worth much in- 
dividually. But it is possible for them to gather a 
large amount of useful information. Let them bring 
samples of all sorts of woven fabrics—cloths, dress 
goods, ribbons, and the like. These will furnish means 
for the study of textile fabrics, the materials of which 
they are made, and their relative value. 

Samples of various woods, variously cut to show their 
grain, are always interesting to look at. Another exer- 
cise will be to get samples of the different grains—varie- 
ties of corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley, rice, etc., for study, 
together with their manufactured products. The field 
simply inexhaustible. And all this will not interfere 
with the regular course, 








IS IT TRUE OF YOU ? 


We read some years ago, in an educational paper, this 
statement: A principal of a school should be consider- 
able of a man or of a woman, educationally. He should 
be like the principal officer in the army, at the head of 
affairs ; he should certainly be a potent influence in ad- 
vancing the progress of education. Butis he? It must 
be said there is a larger percentage of dead men among 
the principals, than among the rank and file. It pains 
us to say it, but the truth must be said at all hazards. 
The California School Journal says: 

“Tt is a disgrace that men in this city, who get from 
$3,000 to $4,000 per year, should never be seen in a 
teachers’ meeting, nor contribute to a teachers’ journal. 
Do they think they really earn their salary by teaching. 
twenty-five boys four or five hours a day? If that is 
their opinion, we believe it is a mistaken one. The 
world expects something more from those who claim to 
be its leaders, whether it be in science, in war, or in 
education. They are expected to aid in elevating the 





_ mass of their co-laborers to higher planes of thought, to 


stimulate them to self-culture, to arouse and keep alive 
in them a desire for superiority, and finally to give their 
calling its legitimate place, high up among the profes- 
sions. Many teachers have lost all ambition—in a word, 
are outrageously lazy. A little fresh blood infused inéo 
them would do no harm, but a great deal of good.” 

Can this be true? Is it possible that the heads of our 
educational system, in villages, towns, and cities, are 
doing little or nothing in aiding the progress of their co- 
laborers? If it is true itought to be amended, and at 
once. 


+ 
~~ 





A TEACHER should ever remember that among children 
—however it may be among adults —respect always pre- 
cedes attachment. If he would gain the love of the 
children he must first be worthy of their respect. He 
should therefore act deliberately, and always conscien- 
“ously, He should be firm but never petulant. It is 
very important at the outset that he should be truly 
courteous and affable. 
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TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


There should be teachers’ associations in every coun- 
ty in the United States. Where there is an active as- 
sociation there are good schools. I+ is a fact that earn- 
estness in any work causes the coming together of 
those who have common interest. We have in mind 
several counties in New York state, where the teachers’ 
association meets monthly ; in some cases the associa- 
tion can boast an existence of twenty years and more. 
In some cases it is a great power, helping the county 
superintendent greatly. 

1. An association ought to enroll, all the teachers of 
the county annually ; new teachers should be induced 
to join ; teachers from another county should be intro- 
duced ; the sickness and distress, etc.. of members 
should be made a subject of consideration ; the death of 
a member should be followed by memorial exercises. 

2. There should be a library of pedagogical books. 
The association in the county of Otsego in this state was 
the first to inaugurate this feature ; it was the expression 
of the idea, announced in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, that 
gave rise to the Teachers’ Reading Circle, with all its 
momentous results. 

3. The diploma holders should take the lead in the 
affairs of the association ; under the leadership of the 
county superintendent they should give unwearied 
efforts to press forward the holders of grade certificates 
until they also hold diplomas. 

4. Teachers who leave the county should be furnished 
with a letter accrediting them to the association where 
they will reside. 

5. The monthly meetings should be devoted to exer- 
cises that will be of practical benefit. Many an associa- 
tion has been killed by its friends. Long-winded essays 
are not attractive. Let there be classes of children 
brought in, and methods of teaching shown objectively. 

6. There should be an opportunity for social inter- 
course, Teachers are really human beings. Let a part 
of an evening at least be set apart for social enjoyment 
when the gentlemen may be introduced to the ladies, and 
when if possible there will be something to eat ; add 
music if it can be done. 

7. The condition of the county should be inquired into— 
the state of education, the buildings, the salaries. All 
this should appear in the public prints. 

8. The time of meeting is usually placed on Saturday, 
but in the most successful associations the schools are 
closed on Friday noon, and the teachers gather socially 
on Friday evening and hold one session on Saturday 
closing about one o’clock. Energy on the part of the 
teachers at the town chosen for the meeting will secure 
entertainment for all members attending. 

Let teachers in counties where no association exists 
bestir themselves and form one without delay. 





PROFESSIONAL TRAINING BY LAW. 


An act to promote the professional training of teachers 
in New York state passed the recent legislature of the 
state of New York, and is now in the hands of the gov- 
ernor for signature. It authorizes the board of educa- 
tion in any city to establish classes for professional train- 
ing, and tax the people for their support. Members of 
these classes must be sixteen years old at least, and hold 
a first grade certificate. The city superintendent shall 
have general direction of these schools. 

The next provision of this bill relates to the qualifica- 
tions of superintendents, and will mark an era in the 
progress of the teaching profession towards full profes- 
sional standing, if it becomes a law. The text is as fol- 
lows : 

“After the first day of January, 1893, no teacher in any incorpor- 
ated village or union free school district, which employs a com- 
petent person as superintendent, whose time is exclusively de- 
voted to the supervision of the schools therein, shall be deemed a 
qualified teacher and eligible to appointment or employmest as 
such, who, in addition to having passed an examination in scholar- 
ship equivalent at least to ‘hat required for a certificate of the 
second grade as defined and established by the state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, shall not also have received special in- 
struction and training in the principles of education and the art 
of teacning in some normal or training school or training class 
for teachers, for a period of at least thirty-two weeks, and have 
satisfactorily accomplished the course of study, instruction, and 
training prescnbed for such period.” 

The next provision relates to the professional qualifica- 
tions of teachers, and reads thus : 

“ After the first day of January, 1893, no teacher in any city of 
this state shall be deemed a qualified teacher and eligible to ap- 
pointment or employment as such, who, in addition to having 
passed an examination in scholarship equivalent at least to that 
required under the provisions of Section 2 of this act for admis- 





special instruction and training in the principles of education and 
the art of teeching in some normal or training school, or training 
class for teachers, for a period of at least thirty-two weeks, which 
must be attested by the certificate or diploma of such school or 
class in the form prescribed by the board of education thereof.” 
This all looks towards the more thorough professional 
qualification for teaching. In the near future we shall 
value teaching ability more, and less the possession of 
facts. If this bill becomes a law it will insure the 
appointment of trained teachers in our public schools and 
exclude all others. In addition, it will strengthen every 
normal school, and city and village training school or 
class, throughout the state. 

Great credit is due to Superintendent Maxwell, of 
Brooklyn, president of the state council of superinten- 
dents, for his work in arranging the details of this meas- 
ure, and his energy in securing its passage by the legisla- 
ture. 
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THE TEACHER'S PREPARATION. 
Professor Meiklejohn asks: ‘‘ What equipment over 
and above some fair knowledge of the subjects he is 
going to teach, ought a young teacher to possess himself 
of and to imbue?” and replies : 

I,.—PSYCHOLOGY. 
The medical man is obliged to study anatomy and 
physiology ; and psychology is just mental physiology 
and anatomy. The aualogy seems to be quite complete ; 
it seems to run on all fours. But, I think, a little reflec- 
tion will prove to us that it is not so. The most neces- 
sary condition of good teaching is a genuine sympathy 
with one’s scholars—an honest liking for them, and a 
sincere desire for their healthy growth. With this sym- 
pathy a teacher, without the smallest knowledge of psy- 
chology, will make plenty of headway ; without it, he 
will make little or none. The most complete knowledge 
of all the psychological details of the human mind will 
hardly help him at all, if this sympathy be absent. 
This is why women make the best teachers of the very 
young. But it is absolutely necessary, for the benefit of 
the profession at large, that psychology should be stud- 
ied by some persons—and studied in connection with 
the sum of those school influences and school practices 
to which we give the name of education. But the use 
of such a knowledge of psychology is almost entirely 
critical and negative ; it provides against error, it warns 
us against mistakes, but it does not show us the right 
road in anything. 
Il.— HISTORY OF EDUCATION, 

Unless the young teacher knows something of the 
history of education—not only in this but in other 
countries—he has the desolate feeling of working in 
isolation, of not belonging to any living body, of having 
no living bond with the human spirit—with humanity. 
But, though the young teacher ought to make himself 
acquainted with the history of education, from the sim- 
ple point of view of respect for his own grofession, he 
will find more cheer, more encouragement, more enthu- 
siastic infection from reading the biographies of great 
teachers; and he will also find ideas and suggestions 
that are more immediately applicable to his work in the 
school-room. There are the lives and books of such meu 
as Ratich and Comenius, as Pestalozzi and Froebel, as 
Milton (whom we may justly claim as a schoolmaster) 
and Arnold. But, if the young teacher has not time to 
read the lives and works of all of these men, he will find 
most excellent and satisfying accounts, of them and of 
many more in Quick’s Educational Reformers. If I say 
that Mr. Quick’s book is more interesting than a novel, 
I pay an undeserved compliment to nine novels out of 
every ten. This book ought to be in the hands of every 
young teacher, and in every school library in the coun- 
try. 





SOME “DONT’S” IN SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


By J. 3. OSBORNE. 


Don’t scold. It is bad on the teacher, bad on the 
pupils. A teacher who cries out in a loud, commanding 
voice, ‘‘ John, I want you to go to work now,” is a fail- 
ure. You ought todo things in a better way. Don't 
speak if you can avoid it ; don’t speak when a look will 
do. A great deal can be done by a look. 

If James is idle, you can thunder out sharply, ‘‘ Study 
your lesson, sir,” or you can catch his eye and glance at 
his book or desk; if he has not been habitually scolded 
he will take a hint, and begin to search for his book. 

If you have such mottoes as *‘ Time is Precious,” ‘‘ No 
Idleness here,” hung on your school-room walls, look at 
an idle pupil, then glance at the motto. His eye will fol- 





sion to a training school or class, shall not also have received 


low yours and his hand feel for his book. The result is 
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better than if obtained by sharp words; so I say, *‘Don’t 
scold. A child who is scolded becomes hardened. 

Don’t be cross. 

Be mild and firm and you will have influence; you will 
hold your pupils, and do it easily. Don’t bluster about ; 
don’t threaten ; you will lose your governing power if 
you do. The blustering wind could not make the trav- 
eler lay off his coat, but the quiet sun did. Be polite to 
your pupils, and you will beget in them the same habit. 
Don’t feel too stiff to say ‘‘ please” toasmall pupil. Don’t 
command when requesting will do. Thus you will retain 
the child’s good will. Don’t be gloomy, crusty, cross; 
be bright, pleasant, good-natured. You will see your 
manners reflected in your pupils. 

Don’t make pretences ; your pupils will find you out. 
Pupils study nothing so much as their teachers. They 
know more of you than you imagine they do. What do 
you think they think of you? 

Do your work quietly; speak to your pupils in a moder- 
ate tone. If you speak loud to-day, you must speak 
louder to-morrow. Be not hasty to censure. If it bean 
accident think, first, whether you would have been likely 
to make the same mistake had you been in that pupil’s 
place. Don’t be always ready to find fault. It discour- 
ages a scholar to talk much of his faults. Commend him 
but don’t flatter: ‘‘ Willie, that is pretty well done, but 
I think you will do it better to-morrow, don’t you?” 

Don’t be arbitrary in your government. Let the 
scholars feel that they have an interest in the school, and 
that it is their school. Teach them self-reliance and self- 
control, 





FREE EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 





In England public sentiment in favor of free education 
is growing rapidly, if we may judge from the debate 
that recently took placein parliament. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain proposed it twenty years ago, it met with a cold 
reception, but since then it has met with more and more 
favor. Last year free elementary education was granted 
in Scotland, and now both parties agree that the state 
should provide it in England. 

In the parliamentary discussion it was held that it was 
the duty of the state to see that every one of its citizens 
was qualified to play his part intelligently in the govern- 
ment of the country, and that if the state undertook this 
responsibility, compulsory attendance could be enforced 
without irritation. The main difficulty in the way lies 
in the fact that a large number of voluntary schools are 
receiving aid from the state, and it would cost the gov- 
ernment vast sums to maintain these alongside free board 
schools. The voluntary schools are maintained for the 
sole purpose of training the youth of the various denom- 
inations under the supervision of their respective reli- 
gious instructors. If the schools under boards be declared 
free under a partial system of free education, the volun- 
tary schools vaill cease to exist. But if an additional 
grant be made to all schools equivalent to the fees col- 
lected, the difficulty will disappear, and the teaching of 
the Bible in the common schools will not be interfered 
with. 
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EDUCATIONAL CRAZES. 


Educational ‘“‘ crazes” have been the salvation of our 
school systems. The time was when the teachers knew 
no more than to follow their educational noses, and 
plod on in the time-honored steps of their ignorant 
grandfathers. Motives most potent made school studies 
jog on in the antiquated dog-trot of the ages. The rod 
hissed, the sharp voice of the master scolded, and 
idiotic dignity and gravity maintained its antiquated 
gravity. But, thank God, that time has passed! Edu- 
cational ‘‘ crazes” have done the work. The dead text- 
book is exchanged for the living teacher, and the old 
curriculum for the new course of study. Latin is a 
dead language. Greek is a dead language. English is 
alive, German is alive, ‘‘rench is alive. Object teaching 
first broke in upon the monot nous hum-drum of the 
middle ages, and now manual training is waking echoes 
in educational deserts where no living voice has beer 
heard for two thousand years! This new craze made 
some crazy; they are regaining their senses; in fact, 
they are now alive ! 

It is not so bad a thing to have ‘‘a craze.” Nearly 
everybody who does anything worth while has a craze 
of some kind. Columbus had “a craze ;” so did Gali- 
leo, Pestalozzi was quite crazy with the idea that poor 
children could be educated, not stuffed, note that ; and 
as for Froebel he was declared to be an ‘‘old fool,” a 
much worse epithet, you see. When we hear the teach- 
er of a town talked about as having ‘‘a craze” for some 
method of teaching, we feel quite drawn towards him ; 
we generally find he is considerable of aman. If he is 
declared to a ‘‘so-so” man then we know what to 
expect. Give us the ‘‘craze” rather than the “so-so.” 


THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


May 31.—DornG AND ETHICs. 
June 7.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
June 14.—EARTH AND NUMBER. 
June 21.—SELF AND PEOPLE. 








DRAWING 8IMPLIFIED. 


By D. R. AuaspuraG, Theresa, N. Y. 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 267.] 

Problem X. represents two baskets drawn lightly by 
use of the center of vision, and in problem XI. they are 
finished up more like a picture. These may be drawn 
in various positions by changing the center of vision. 








ab at k and draw ke as high up as the ridge of the roof 
isto be. From a, b, c,d, and e draw receding lines to 
the center of vision. Choose the point f and draw fg, 
fj, and fi. Draw jh, and the shed is finished. 





REVIEW QUESTIONS. 


1. How many kinds of lines are used in drawing these 
problems ? 

2. How should the horizontal lines be drawn? Verti- 
cal lines? Receding lines? 

3. To what point are all the receding lines drawn? 

4. What is the center of vision, and where should it 
be placed? 

5. What is the horizontal line, and what does it 
mark ? 

6. Where is the center of vision with regard to the 


horizon line? 
7. What are the problems in this part designed for? 


8. From the standpoint of drawing, what two forms 
embrace the essential qualities of all other forms? 

9. What characterizes objects made by man ? 

10. What characterizes objects made in nature ? 

11. What form is the key to objects made by man? 
To objects found in nature? 

12. Is it necessary to learn how to draw each object 
separately ? 

13. Does ordinary drawing require special endow- 
ment? 

14. Is it well to begin at once to draw from nature? 
Answer : A better plan is to study principles from other 
drawings, and then use these principles in studying 
nature. Both should go hand in hand. . Nature’s laws 
are so subtle it would be impossible for the beginning 
student to discover them without the aid of drawings. 

How to draw the cube or any rectangular form having 
the general shape of a box. 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

Procure a plain cubical or rectangular box*. Have 
this box constantly before you, and refer to it constan*ly 
while following the directions given below. 

Count the edges. Notice (1) that these edges have 
three directions ; (2) that there are four edges running in 
each of the three directions; (3) that the edges in each 
direction are parallel. The box, then, has (1) twelve 
edges, (2) three rets of edges, (3) four edges in each set, 
(4) and the edges in each set are parallel. 

For convenience the lines on the real box we will 
designate as edges, and lines in the drawing as lines. 
Edge or edges, then, refers to the real box, and line or 
lines to the drawing. In the same way small letters will 
refer to points on the real box and large or capital let- 
ters to points on the drawing. 

CLASSES OF LINES.—Place the box in front of you, and 
below the level of the eye, Box I, at a distance of at 
least three times the height of the box away. It may be 
further away than this, but not nearer. Observe that 
there are three kinds of edges to be seen from this posi- 





*A common pastevoard box will do very nicely, for individual 
work, but a larger box is necessary for class purpeses. 









tion—two vertical edges, (shown by lines 1, 1, Box | 
three horizontal edges (lines 2, 2, 2), and two recediag 
edges (lines 3, 3.) There would be four edges of each 
kind if all could be seen, as is shown by the dotted lines 
in Box I. 
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SLANT oF LinEs.—Place the box below the level of the 
eye in such a manner as to show the side slightly, Box 
IV. 

Take a lead pencil of good tength, hold it by the end. 
at easy arm’s length away, Fig. VI., close one eye, and 
let the upper edge of the pencil correspond to, that is, 
become identical or parallel with edge 1. If the edge is 
horizontal the pencil will be horizontal, if the edce 
slants the pencil will slant. In this case the pencil will 
be horizontal. In the same way compare the pencil 
with edges 2 and 3. All of them are horizontal and par- 
allel. Now hold the pencil so that it will correspond with 
edge 4, being very careful not to let your pencil slant in 
the direction that the receding line recedes. You may 
slant the pencil up and down in a vertical plane, at right 
angles with the arm, so as to make it correspond with 
the slant of the receding line, but you must not slant 
the pencil toward or away from you, as that will defeat 
the end sought. Fig. VI. shows the position of the pen- 
cil in the hand. 

In taking the slant of edge 4 the pencil ought to in- 
cline upward from the nearest corner. Compare the 
slant of edge 4 with the slant of edge 5, and notice that 
the latter slants more. Edge 6 will slant less. 

Place the box in the same position, but above the level 
of the eye, Box IJ. You will find by the use of your 
pencil that the edges marked 1 are still horizontal, and 
that those marked 2 slant downward.” Place the box so 
that the top is on a level with the eye, Box III. Edges 1 
and 2 are still horizontal and so is edge 3. Edge 4 will 
slant upward but edge 3 is in the same horizontal line 
with edge 1. 

Place the box above the level of the eye, Box V., so 
that edges 2 and 3 will be directly in front of the eye. 
They will then be in the same vertical line. Edges 
marked 1 are horizontal and edge 4 slants downward. 

In all of these positions the vertical and horizontal 
lines have not changed. They donot change. The ver- 
tical lines are always drawn parallel with the side: of 
the paper on which the drawing is made, and the hori- 
zontal lines are drawn parallel with the top and bottom 
of the paper. The receding lines alone have changed. 
They change according to the following laws : 

(1) Receding edges below the level of the eye slant up- 
ward. 

(2) Receding edges above the level of the eye siant 
downward. 

(8) Receding edges on a level with the eye are horizon- 
tal. 
(4) Receding edges directly in front of the eye are ver- 
tical. 

(5) The further a receding line is above or below the 
level of the eye the more it slants. 

(6) The further a receding edge is at the right or left 
of the eye the less it slants. 

_ (2) The nearer a receding edge is to the eye the more 
it slants. 

In the above laws cancel out the word edges, and sub- 
stitute the word lines, and the laws will apply to the 
drawings. 





Take each of these laws separately and prove them. 
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Apply them to familiar objects, such as houses, barns, 
fences, etc., until perfectly familiar with them. 

The receding edges converge to a point directly oppo- 
site the eye called the center of vision. 

MEASURING.—Place the box below the level of the eye 
as in Box VIII. Hold the pencil at easy arm’s length 
away as shown by Fig. VIL, close one eye and let the 
upper end of the pencil correspond with corner a, and 
with the thumb mark corner b. Without bringing the 
hand nearer the face, or putting it further away, com- 
pare the length of edge 1 with the length of edge 2, by 
moving the hand slightly to the left. Edge 1 will be 
longer than edge 2 because it is nearer. 

Compare the length of edge 1 with the horizontal dis- 
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tance between edges 1 and 2 by simply turning the han® 
on the wrist, being careful not to let the pencil slant in 
the direction of the receding side. Measure and compare 
various distances until familiar with the method. 

If the directions so far have been faithfully followed 
and clearly understood, we are ready now to draw the 
box. 

SPECIAL DIRECTIONS. 

All the materials necessary are a lead pencil of good 
length, a rubber eraser, and a common pencil tablet, 
unruled,. 

Place the box below the level of the eye, Box VIII. 
Remember that edges and small letters refer to the real 
box, and that lines and large letters refer to the draw- 
ing. 

Begin by drawing the nearest vertical edge 1. The 
line that represents this edge may be of any length but 
after itis once drawn 1t becomes the unit of measure 
for alt the other lines on the box, and determines the 
size of the box itself. 


— 


BUSY WORK. 

Every one who has any knowledge of children has 
noticed the habit they have of gathering and hoarding 
all kinds of objects, such as pieces of crockery, stones, 
etc. They become treasures to them. The contents of 
a boy’s first pocket will interest any one. It is a collec- 
tion of broken china, curious pebbles, marbles, nails, 
and pieces of string. How often when these are taken 
out in the school-room, are they confiscated by the 
teacher. 

There is a valuable hint in this which the wise teacher 
will act upon. Children must have something to do, 
and the primary teacher must devise some simple appar- 
atus for “‘busy work” for her young children. At a 
trifling cost, a variety of things may be gathered which 
will not only employ, but also teach the pupils. 

If possible, have a long table made with drawers on 
both sides for holding materials. Have chairs placed 
around the table, and when the pupils are restless and 


— give them a seat at the table, and set them at 
work, 





SLICED PICTURES. 
Let them paste pictures on thin cardboard, then cut 





them in pieces. Keep a large boxful of these, and give 
each child a small box containing a sliced picture which 
he is to put together. 


STRINGING BEADS. 

A number of needles, threaded with stout thread, and 
a box of brightly colored beads will give lasting employ- 
ment. The pupils will take pleasure in assorting colors, 
and arranging the beads according to size. 

COPYING PICTURES. 

Keep a quantity of drawing cards on hand or pieces of 
stout manilla paper, which will answer. Draw simple 
outlines on the board ; provide each child with a pencil 
and card ; let them copy the picture. 


CUTTING PICTURES. 


After the child has drawn his pictures he may learn to 
cut them out. Each child should have a little box in 
which to keep his own work. 


SORTING SPLINTS. 


Have several little boxes of colored splints, and let the 
children sort those of the same color. The splints may 
be colored with Diamond Dyes. This will be a good 
exercise for the youngest pupils. 


BUILDING BLOCKS. 

These may be bought or picked up at a planing mill. 
A large boxful of these will be a great help, for the chil- 
dren will enjoy building houses, bridges, etc. 

SCRAP BOOKS. 


Encourage the children to collect pictures at home, 
for their scrap books. In this way a larger number of 
pictures may be got together. Any old blank book with 
every other leaf cut out will do to paste them in. But 
they may be made of manilla paper. One book may be 
devoted to animals, another to flowers, etc. 


STORY MAKING, 


Paste pictures on cardboard or thick paper. Distrib- 
ute them among the children, and ask them to tell a 
story about it. You will be surprised to see how many 
ideas they will bring out. 

These are only suggestions ; the teacher will be able to 
make many additions. The secret of success with small 
children is to keep them occupied. To teach them is to 
keep them occupied with things that call for greater 
exertion to-day than yesterday. 





e+ 


MORAL LESSONS GIVEN IN SCHOOL. 
I. 


(In this case the teacher had noticed that there was bullying by 
some of the older pupils; they usurped the playground; they 
crowded the younger ones out of the cloak room. The teacher 
read the following story in a grave way, a: though she thought it 
pretty good. At “discussion time” it was brought up by a young 
pupil (to whom the teacher had suggested some i¢eas) saying, * I 
don’t think the boys in that story acted very well.” This led to 
more remarks, and finally the real bully was excited and spoke 
his — condemning his own action—which was what the teacher 
wanted. 


One day Charley Jenkins went to see his big cousin, 
Henry Curtis. Charley was only eight years old, and 
Henry was fifteen. Mrs. Curtis went out to make some 
calls, and left the boys together, telling her son to enter- 
tain his little cousin, and give him a pleasant afternoon. 
‘** There is some fruit in the dish in the closet, Henry,” 
she said, ‘and when you get hungry you may get it.” 
Then she closed the door and started out. 

“IT guess I'm hungry now,” said Henry, and he 
brought out the fruit dish, which held four oranges. 
Two were nice large ones, and two were smaller and not 
so perfect. ‘‘ I'm the older,” said Henry, ‘‘so these big 
oranges belong to me.” He took the large oranges, leav- 
ing the others for his cousin. 

‘**T don’t think that is fair, said Charley. ‘‘ You ought 
to divide more evenly. Take one of these little ones and 
give me one of the big ones. I know Aunt Ellen meant 
you to do so.” 

“What's the matter with you?” said Henry. 
‘*Haven't you got two oranges? Don’t be a baby.” 

‘** Both mine are a little rotten.” 

** All right, if you aren't satisfied. Give ’em to me. 
Now which one will you have, right or left?” said 
Henry, putting his hands behind him. 

Charley waited a moment, then said, “ Right.” 

Henry slyly changed the oranges from one hand to 
the other, then gave his cousin the two small oranges 


i 


II. 


(Tn this case one of the pupils had struck a book another pupil 
was holding, and when the reason was asked he said, “ James 
Mears me to do it, and [ don’t like to be dared.” This story 

read, ard when “discussion time ” came, the pupils came to 
conclusion that it was cowardly to be afraid to “ take a dare," 
ey ) moral courage would be exhibited by refusing to 


care 





Will Jones and Eddie Howard were walking along a 


little river one day. There was quite a high bridge 
across this river, and as they came near it. Eddie said, 
** Will, I dare you to walk on that railing. Ill bet my 
knife you can’t do it without falling.” 

Will looked at the railing, which was quite narrow, 
and then looked down at the water below. He hated to 
try it, but he had always said he wouldn't take a dare. 
And if he did, Ed would tell all the boys. 

‘“* Fiddlesticks, Will! I didn’t think you would take a 
dare,” said Ed, in a provoking way. 

That decided Will. and he got up on the railing; but 
this was not made for a foot-path, and down he went, 
hitting his head on a rock. When he became conscious 
he was comforted by hearing the words, ‘‘ What a fool 
you were!” 

III. 


(ne day a teacher noticed that a pupil was trying to hide some- 
thing from her sieht. It was evident that he was showing it to the 
pupils, in a stea'thy way, for she observed that there was consid- 
erable whispering and some lauchinz, when she was thought not 
to be noticing what the pupils were doing. She immediately com- 
menced thinking what it would be best for her to do. The result 
was that she soon stopped her regular work and commenced the 
following conversation.) 

After looking in her basket intently for a short time, 
she asked, ‘‘ Why do you look at me so curiously ?” 

‘* Because we wonder what you are looking at.” 

“Why do you want to know?” 

This was a difficult question to answer, but at last it 
was concluded that it was because they “‘ wanted to 
know.” and because “‘ we are so curious.” ‘‘ Now, after 
| have looked into my basket, and you think that I have 
something here that you would like to see, would it not 
he very unlady-like for me to refuse to tell you what I 
have here?” 

All said, *‘ Yes.” 

‘“What would you say about a boy who kept some- 
thing hidden away, not willing to show it to his teacher, 
once in a while giving afew of his schoolmates a chance 
to see it, and refusing to let the rest see it?” 

‘*He is a real mean boy,” a dozen pupils answered. 

This was enough. The secretive boy had been punish- 
ed by the verdict of his own mates, and it cured him of 
that dispositicn, although he was not by any means cured 
of other equally bad habits. 

IV. 

(A boy in an intermediate grade in this city, had been accus- 
tomed to come to schoc!l with unwashed face, dirty hands, un- 
combed hair, and very soiled clothes. As a consequence, his tidy 
schoolmates were not willing to sit near him, and it wae difficult 
to repress offensive remarks from those who associated with him. 
The case was a difficult one, for his home influences were not what 
they ought to have been. It was decided to reach the case by a 
series of “object lessons."’) 

Lesson I.—A box of shoe blacking and a shoe brush. 
What are these? Why are they used? Is liquid black- 
ing better? How many use shoe blacking? Why? Do 
you use both kinds? 

Lesson II.—A comb, a hair-brush, a clothes-brush, 
and atooth-brush. These were strange things to bring 
into a school-room. Some laughed, but the teacher 
kept a serious manner. Many questions were asked and 
all were interested. 

Lesson IIT.—A piece of soap, a wash hasin with water 
in it, and atowel, This was indeed strange. These ar- 
ticles were familiar to all, in their places, but on the 
teacher's desk they were sadly out of place. uite a 
number laughed. The teacher took no notice of this, 
but proceeded with the lesson, and made some telling 
hits in her anplication. 

Lesson IV.—A soiled collar, and a dirtv cravat. This 
was indeed, a wonder! What next! The lesson was 
given, and the untidy boy took the hint and improved 
his appearance. 

Would it not have been better for the teacher to have 
talked to the untidy boy, alone? No, because it was 
necessary for a public sentiment to be created in favor of 
cleanliness and tidiness. This sentiment was created. 


A TALK WITH PUPILS. 








** When a young man is employed in a store or a manu- 
factory, he thinks he is fixed for life ; but business be- 
comes slack and the employers feel that they must econ- 
omize. Then they ask, ‘‘ Who can best be spared?” It 
is then that the barnacles, the shirks, the lazy, the ones 
who need watching, have to pack up and go. Whena 
young man isi» a place he should sav, ‘I will soact as to 
be missed when I go.” Such are not dropped from the roll 
by employers when business is dull. Itis so in a school. 
One leaves the school and everybody misses him ; anoth- 
er leaves and no one remembers it the next week. It is 
so in life. One man dies and it seems as though the 
world would stop ; another dies and is buried and is for- 
gotion. Itis in the power of every one to make himself 
so valuable that he cannot be spared. 

In a certain manufactory there were twenty-seven 
young men: a branch was to be established. The inquiry 
came up, *‘ Who should be put in charge of it?” The 
youngest was selected. Now why do you suppose that 
was done? “ He has our interests in his heart,” was the 
remark when he was selected. What does this mean? 
Lvok around and see who has the interests of this schvol 
in his heart ; such is the one that will be missed. As in 


the case I have cited, it may not be the oldest, it may be 
the youngest, 
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SUPPLEMENTARY. 


The teacher will find material here to supplement the usual 
class work. If rightly used it will greatly increuse the general 
intelligence of the pupils, and add to the interest of the school- 
room, 





DIALOGUE. 








VISITING THE DENTIST. 
By Mrs. ARZALEA HUNT, Oregon. 


Mother, and her son Henry. 
CHARACTERS. } Visitors: Dora, Paul, and James. 


SCENE I. 


(Mother putting on wraps, and Henry with book and 
slate seated at the table.) 

Mother.—Now, Henry, I am going to the dentist’s to 
have that troublesome tooth extracted ; and I want you 
to keep up the kitchen fire, so that the meat will be 
boiled in time for dinner. 

Henry.—O, ma, let me go too, Please let me go and 
see the dentist pull your tvoth. 

Mother.—No, you cannot go this time, Henry, for it is 
raining, and you know how severe your cough is already. 
(Exit mother.) 

Henry.—That’s the way ; I always have to stay at 
home when it rains the least little mite; and it always 
rains in Oregon. Bother the kitchen fire! Bother the 
meat! I’m lonesome! The idea of having to stay in 
doors like a girl and cook dinner. When I’m a man I'll 
play ball all I please in the rain. (Frowns and works 
noisily on his slate.) There! I’ve worked that example 
and I’m not going to work any more, I hate arithmetic. 
(Noise outside. Some one knocks.) 

Henry.—Hello. Some one must be coming. (Opens 
the door.) Come in. (Enter Dora, Paul and James. 
They lay their hats and wraps on the table.) 

Henry.—I am very glad you came. I am mad because 
ma would not let me go to the dentist’s office with her. 

Dora,—Yes, your mother told us you could not go out 
in the rain and asked mamma to let us come and play 
with you an hour, so here we are. 

James.—I brought my marbles, and Paul has his new 
top. I tell you it’s fine. Let us spin the top first. 

Paul (Looking in his pockets)—I do declare I left it 
on the table after all. Iam sorry, but it can’t be helped 
now. I don’t want to play marbles. I’m tired of them. 
Let’s play something new. I have it. Let us play 
dentist. 

Henry.—All right. James and I will be partners, and 
you and Paul can come and get some teeth pulled. . (Exit 
Dora and Paul with their wraps.) 

James.—We ought to have a sign. Give me that paste- 
board and some colored crayon. (Henry hands them to 
James, who writes ‘‘ Henry and James, Dentists.— 
Terms Cash.”) Now, isn’t that just splendid ? 

Henry.—Yes, that looks fine. Now I must get the 
forcep. (Exit Henry returning with a wrench. He 
holds it up for James to see.) 

James.—Ha! ha! Just the thing. We must have 
something for teeth. Beans will do, can you get some 
white ones? 

Henry.—Yes, ma has some right here in a jar. (Gets 
beans.) We can usethe arm chair. (Places chair to the 
right of the stage and fastens a slender board to the 
center of the chair-back with a piece of twine. 

Henry.—This board is for the head to rest against. 

James.—Capital. All ready. 

(Enter Dora leading Paul by the hand.) 

James.—Good-day, madam, you look pale. Is there 
anything I can do for you? 

Dora.—No, I thank you, I am quite well; but my 
small son here must have a tooth destracted right away. 

James.—Very well, madam, I am the best dentist in 
the world. I'll get it out in a twinkle, by a sly twist of 
the wrist. Just take this seat, sonny, Now, Mr. Henry 
secure the patient, please. 

(Henry takes red calico strips from the table and 
secures Paul at the neck to the board at the chair-back, 
and at the waist to the chair. He next ties each arm to 
an arm of the chair, and his ankles to the legs of the 
chair.) 

Henry.—All right, partner, go ahead. 

James.—Open your mouth wide, and close your eyes. 
(Paul does as he is told.) My! what bad teeth he has. 
I shall have to pull ’em all out. (Pretends to pull with 
the wrench, and throws a bean on the floor.) There it 


comes, 
Paul, (Groans.)—Please, mister, it hurts, (Dora 
places her hand on Paul’s forehead.) 
Henry.—Well, what if it does? What’s that to me? 





My business is to pull teeth, so open your mouth, and no 
more foolishness either. I always kill or cure, so don’t 
worry, madam. (Speaks the last to Dora.) I never feel 
for my patients, Im a surgeon. 

(Pretends to pull very fast, throwing beans to right 
and left until he appears to have pulled about ten.) 
There, they are all out, and I’ll make you a new set 
before you leave my office. 

Henry.—I guess not, partner, it’s my turn now. I'll 
take the measure of his mouth. Ma says they always 
measure the mouth. Produces a tape-line from his 
pocket.)’ 

Open your mouth wide and hold still. It’s a very fine 
job, you see. (Measures his mouth horizontally.) Just 
ten inches. (Measures perpendicularly.) Two and 
seven-tenths inches. Mr. James, just set these figures 
down in the day-book if you please, while I untie the 
victim. (Noise outside. Dora runs to the door, and 
peeps out, while Henry unties Paul’s hands, and neck. 
He is still tied at waist and feet.) 

Dora.—O, here comes Governor Strong’s wife and her 
cousin from Portland. Run, run! Your mother too! O, 
run quick! (The children scamper out carrying the jar 
of beans and the wrench, while Paul struggles in the 
chair which he upsets, falling on his hands, as‘three ladies 
enter. Curtain.) 





STORIES FOR REPRODUCTION. 


ADVANCED. 


| When reading these stories to the pupils, care should be taken to 
speak very distinctly, but read them only once. Be sure that the 
pupils bring out the moral of the story .} 


JACK. 


Perhaps you think Jack isa boy. He is a pony, anda 
very funny one. He belongs to Willie Howard. Some- 
times Willie has him harnessed to his little wagon and 
starts out for a nice ride. Then Jack acts so very, very 
tired, that Willie feels sorry for him. ‘ Poor Jack,” 
he says, ‘I'll turn around and go home, and let 
bim rest.” But by the time Jack is started for home, he 
is able to run fast enough, and Willie knows that he was 
only *‘ making believe ” tired. 


LETTY AND DICK. 


Letty and Dick are brother and sister. They think a 
great deal of each other, and they are always together. 
I am sorry to say that they very often get into mischief. 
One day they put on hats and wraps and started out to 
play. It was quite cold weather, and the water in the 
pond was just frozen over. Their mother had said that 
very morning, ‘‘Don’t go near the pond,” and both Letty 
and Dick had answered, ‘‘ Of course not.” But after 
they stood by the pond a little while Letty said, ‘‘Dick, 
don’t you think we might slide just a little tiny bit?” 
And Dick said, ‘‘ Yes.” Of course the ice wouldn’t 
hold them, and they would have been drowned, if a 
neighbor had not come past, and helped them out. 





BETTER TO WHISTLE THAN TO CRY. 


Two brothers were going to school, when one fell down 
and hurt his knee a little. He began to cry, not a real 
cry, but a little whine. His brother, who was older 
said, ‘“‘O, never mind, Eddie! {am sure youare not badly 
hurt. Let’s whistle, that’s ever so much better than 
crying.” ‘I’m ’fraid I'll have to cry,” said the little fel- 
low, “‘’cause it hurts.” ‘‘ Whistle loud like I do, and 
then you'll forget how it hurts.” So the little boy puck- 
ered up his lips, and pretty soon he whistled as merrily 
as his brother. 





A GENEROUS GIRL. 


A poor, shabbily-dressed woman entered a drawing- 
room car one day. She had three little children, and 
one was so small that she had to carry it. She was very 
tired, and sat down in the easy chair, looking as if 
she was glad to rest. Just then the conductor came 
along and told her that she must go into one of the com- 
mon cars. A little girl who sat behind her felt sorry for 
the poor woman. She followed her, and gave her her 
lunch basket. There was nice cake, sandwiches and 
fruit in the basket, and the httle girl thought the poor 
woman looked hungry. She was very happy over the 
gift, and so were the children, but the generous little 
child looked happiest of all. 





A CUTE DOG. 


Johnnie Grant has a very cute dog named Fluff. 
Fluff is very fond of ove in dma’s big rocking- 
chair. Grandma is a little afraid of the dog, so she does 
not like to drive him away. She often goes to the win- 
dow and calls ‘‘ cats,” and then Fluff goes to the window 
to bark, and the old lady gets her chair. One day Fluff 
came in, and finding the chair occupied, ran to the 
window and barked very loud. Grandma went to see 
what was passing, and the dog scampered across the 
room and curled up in the chair. 


OUR TIMES. 


IMPORTANT EVENTS, DISCOVERIES, ETC. 








NEWS SUMMARY. 

May 20.—Congress considered a bill to establish a national land 
loan bureau ; also one for a postal telegraph. 

MAy 21,.—The ballot reform bill passed in New Jersey.—Twenty- 
six persous killed during an uprising at Puerto Alegre, Brazil.— 
The German army bill provides for 37,000 more men.—The tariff 
bill passes the house. 

May 22.—The Duke and Duchess of Connaught arrive at Vic- 
toria, B. C.—Work progressing rapidly on the Monterey and Gu 
line road to South Linares. 

MAy 23.—Maine ice dealers combine. 

May 24.—Six Turks sentenced to imprisonmont and banishment 
for insulting Russian women.—Minister Reid opens the new 
artists’ club house in Paris, 

May 25.—Emperor William injured by jumping froma carriage. 
— Earthquake in the Mohawk valley. 

May 26.—Christians in Crete appeal for protection from the 
Turks.—British, German, and American consuls establish the new 
government in Samoa,—The ship Oneida wrecked in Behring sea 
and 77 lives lost. 





QUESTIONS ON EVENTS FOR MAY. 

(These may be used by the teacher for a review of the leading 
events of the month. Answers to most of the questions may be 
obtained from back numbers of THE JOURNAL. 

1, What was the Irish land-purchase bill intended to ac- 
complish ? 

2. What Spanish author died ? 

3. What was the result of Pres. Carnot’s tour ? 

4. Tell about the Pacific mail’s new steamship line. 

5. What about Lincoln’s tomb ? 

6. Where has a Hendricks monument been unvailed ’ 
Sketch his career. 

7. Where did breaks occur in the Mississippi levees ? 

8. Tell about the silver discussion in congress. What 
states produce the most gold and silver ? 

9. What Chinese bill was before congress ? State some 
objections to the Chinese. Where are most of them found 
in this country ? 

10. In what state will Mexico raise cotton ? 

11. What did the workingmen do in Europe May 1 ? 

12. Where is the Garfield monument located ? 

13. Where will Germany build a tower? 

14. Who is the largest land owner in the world? How 
large is his estate ? 

15. What happened in Paraguay ? 

16. Tell about the Lee monument. 

17. What was done with the tariff bill? From what 
party did it originate? What are the main arguments on 
both sides ? What is the effect of a duty on an article? 
What personal interest have you in the tariff ? 

18. What nations are claiming portions of Africa ? 

19. Tell about Gen. Fremont’s career. 

20. What African town was bombarded ? 

21. In what part of Europe was gold discovered ? 

22. What states suffered from tornadoes ? 

23. Where will Russia hold an exhibition ? 

24. What noted jurist died ? 

25. Tell about the “original package” decision. What 
is its effect? What are states forbidden todo? What is 
the difference between the trade relations of the states and 
the trade relations of the United States and Canada? 
Why? : 

Give results of the Pan-American congress. 

What was done in Commander McCalla’s case ? 
What is the American Fisheries Society doing ? 
Tell about the rebellion in Brazil. 

Describe the Ohio hailstorm. 

What African lake will have a steamship line ? 
What general of the Civil war died ? 

What four territories may shortly become states ? 
Tell about the “founder of Connecticut.’ 

. What volcano was active ? 


RESESSSRAS 





LHE CENSOS OF 1890. 


The decennial census of the United States will be taken 
this year, and enumerators have already been appoiated in 
the assembly districts of the different states. The enumer- 
ator is authorized to enter the houses of all residents of 
his district, and ask the questions printed on his official 
schedule. Any member of the family may answer these. 
All will watch the returns from the census with the keen- 
est interest, as it will make some remarkable revelations. 
For instance, we know that some cities have been growing 
with wonderful rapidity. The census will show how far 
such cities as St. Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha, 
and Denver have gone ahead of some of their Eastern sis 
ters. Manufactures, farming, and immigration, are among 
the things we shall learn about through thecensus. Wher 
was the first census taken ? How much greater than then 
was the population in 1880? What has caused this won- 
derful increase? What languages are spoken in the 
United States? Where is Spanish sroken? Where are 
Germans, Swedes, French, Italians, Hungarians, and Chi- 
nese found in large numbers? Why cannot these people 
retain their own languages? What nationalities origi! 
ally settled the United States ? What language does their 
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lescendants speak ? In what other countries of the world 
is this language spoken ? 





THE AFRICAN ECLIPSE EXPEDITION.—The United States 
ship Pensacola returned to New York from a nine months’ 
cruise to Africa. She took a company of noted scientists 
to St. Paul de Loanda, the capital of the Portuguese posses- 
sions in West Africa, to observe the eclipse of the sun. The 
expedition was a failure because the sky was cloudy dur- 
ing the eclipse. What causes an eclipse ? 





EXECUTION BY ELEcTRICITY.—The United States su- 
preme court decided in the famous Kemmler case that exe- 
cution by electricity is not unconstitutional. Kemmler is 
now in prison at Auburn, N. Y. What arguments have 
been brought against electrical execution ? 

THE FOUNDER OF CONNECTICUT.—The reunior of the 
descendants of Thomas Hooker, the founder of the Con- 
necticut colony, took place at Hartford. ‘The grave of the 
distinguished Puritan in the Center church yard was dec- 
orated with flowers. Mr. Hooker’s will, 243 years old, is 
in the possession of the Hartford probate court. Describe 
the settlement of Connecticut. 

NATIONAL CHARITY ORGANIZATION.—The National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction met at Baltimore. J. 
H. Van Antwerp’s paper on immigration summarized the 
action of the state boards and referred to their co-opera- 
tion in securing the important legislation by Congress in 
1883, more effectually guarding against the landing of alien 
lunatics, paupers, criminals, and otherwise dependent and 
troublesome European classes. Give reasons for keeping 
such out. 


BISMARCK SPEAKS.—In speaking of his retirement re- 
cently Bismarck said he could not understand the French 
law compelling retirement from public life at from sixty 
to sixty-five. He himself wascompeiled to retire at seven- 
ty and still he thought he was too young to do nothing. 
Germany, he said, would never provoke a war with France. 
Russia would protect France, just as Germany would aid 
Austria if Russia attacked her. Name some old men in 
public positions. When did France and Germany have 
war ? 





A SIBERIAN CiITy DESTROYED.—The city of Tomsk, in 
western Siberia, was almost completely destroyed by flood 
and fire. Many lives were lost. Under what government 
is Siberia ? 





AN ALASKA VOLCANO.—Bogoslava, the Alaska volcano 
that arose from the ocean seven years ago, is again in 
eruption. The volcano became active about Feb. 10, and 
for weeks the sky was clouded with ashes that fell in 
showers on the town of Mluliuk, om Alaskaisland. Prof. 
Davidson, of the Coast Survey, estimates that the column 
of smoke and ashes was sent up to the height of four 
miles. Bogoslava is about 54 degrees north and 168 
degrees west. 





HuMAN SACRIFICES.—The French appear determined to 
hold their ground in Dahomey, as it is a very rich country. 
The natives are given to making human sacrifices. One 
man reports that he has seen batches of eighty-four and 
forty-three prisoners immolated on such occasions. Why 
are sacrifices usually made ? 





THE TELEGRAPH IN CHINA.—The telegraph line connect- 
ing Tonquin and China, by way of Yau-Nan, capital of the 
province of the same name, has been opened for business. 
Where is Tonquin ? What other improvements has China 
made lately ? 





ANOTHER NIAGARA BRIDGE.—The governor signed a bill 
allowing the building of a bridge across the Niagara river 
one thousand feet north of the present railway suspension 
bridge. By this bridge the Canadian Pacific railroad will 
secure an entrance into Buffalo, and that city will be 
greatly benefited. What restrictions are there on trade 
between Canada and the United States? What are the 
means of communication ? 





RIVALRIES IN AFRICA.—At a banquet in London Mr. 
Stanley spoke of the advantage of possessing the mouth of 
the Congo. He made an appeal in behalf of the civiliza- 
tion of Africa, and deplored that there was any question in 
dispute between England and Germany. Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie has made an anti-British compact with Portugal, 
and proposes to establish a mission at Upondo, at the south 
end of Lake Nyassa. 

Crops DAMAGED.—The late frost damaged the crops in 
two-thirds of the counties in Iowa. The cold weather in 
Illinois has been bad for the wheat. What are the princi- 
pal productions of Iowa and Illinois ? 





THE Most PopuULAR THROUGH TRAIN IN THE WORLD.—The 
most popular through passenger train in the world is the No. 5 
on the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad. It leaves 
New York for the West at 6.00 P.M., dauly, and consists of from 
twelve to sixteen magnificent Wagner Vestibule Sleeping-Cars, 
in addition to day coaches, dining, baggage, mail, and express car. 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PUPILS. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION OF HaAy.—The celebrated 
Breslau botanist, Professor Cohn, recently proved that the 
heating of masses of damp hay to a temperature resulting 
in spontaneous combustion is caused by fungus. He first 
examined the heat producing action of the aspergillus fu- 
migatus, a plant having an evil reputation for causing ill- 
ness, and which occasions the heating of sprouting barley, 
Through the combustion of the starch and other coal 
hydrates, which are changed by diastatic fermentation 
into maltose and dextoine—an increase of temperature to 
about 40 degrees C. follows. The heating of the germs to 
over 60 degrees C. takes place only when the ‘ermentvtion 
activity of the ospergillus fnmigatus sets in, and this 
exhibits its highest development and action in a tempera- 
ture above blood heat, in which state it rapidly consumes 
the coal hydrates. 





STRUCK AN ICEBERG.—The steamer Beacon Light, on 
her way from Newcastle, England, to New York, struck 
an iceberg on the banks of Newfoundland. The vessel 
was in a fog at the time. She was badly damaged, but 
managed to get to New York in safety. What causes the 
fogs on the banks of Newfoundland ! 

BIRDS KILLED BY ELECTRIC WiREs.—A flock of migrat- 
ing birds met a rain and thunder storm while passing over 
Cedar Rapids, iowa. They gathered about the electric 
lights, and attempted to fly into the stores. Over a thou- 
sand birds fell dead in the streets from coming in contact 
with the wires and glass fronts. A great majority of these 
birds do not inhabit this region, and some rare specimens 
were captured alive and caged. Among them was a red 
poll warbler, one of the rarest birds in the United States. 
This bird nests in Manitoba and Alaska in the summer 
time, and in the winter goes as far south as the Caribbean 
sea, the only place it is found during the winter season 
being along the Rio Grande and Eagle canon, Texas. Over 
fifty different species were found. 





AN OAsIs.—Contrary to general belief, an oasis of 
Sahara is not an immense wild garden, where numerous 
species of fruits and flowers crowd each other in wild con- 
fusion, but it is niggardly nature cultivated almost to the ex_ 
treme of human industry,which refuses space to every fruit 
or flower which does not aid in sustaining life. An oasis 
is usually about a mile and a quarter in length, and about 
five eighths of a mile in breadth. In nearly every case it 
occupies the bottom of some ravine, which shelters it in 
every direction. It has a wall around it, and at night sen- 
tries protect the place from pillage. The inhabitants 
usually live in one large house called a ksar, the halis of 
which are narrow, dark, ill-smelling, uneven passages 
winding about the building. The principal tree cultivated 
is the date palm. 


BRIDGING THE BospHORUS.—A French engineer has pre- 
pared a plan for a bridge over the Bosphorus between 
Roumeli and Anatoi-Hissar. It would be a cantilever 
bridge of a single span of 800 yards, at a height of about 
200 feet above the water. The span would be about one- 
third greater than the longest span of the Forth bridge, 
but the work would present no serious difficulty ; in fact, 
on account of the absence of any work to be done under 
water, it would be a much simpler affair than that. Even 
if the work is not carried out now, it is tolerably certain 
that some day a huge bridge will at this point serve asa 
link between the railway systems of Europe and Asia. 

VILLAS SHIPPED TO BUENOS AYRES.—A cargo of villas 
was recently sent from Gothenburg, in Sweden, to Buenos 
Ayres. They were made at the famous Ligna works, and 
filled fifty railway cars. This building of portable houses 
is becoming quite an important industry, both in Sweden 
and Norway. The villas are handsome, useful, and very 
cheap, and they have already found buyers in several 
countries. 





ALASKA‘s GOLD FIELDs.—Gold in variable quantities and 
under different conditions has been found in three princi- 
pal districts of Alaska: the Juneau, and Douglass island 
district, one hundred and eighty miles northeast of Sitka; 
the Sitka district, the quartz deposits of which are found 
at Silver bay, a narrow, tortuous arm of the Pacific, in- 
denting Baranoff island, and in the valley of the Yukon 
river in Western Alaska. Gold-bearing quartz has also 
been found at Unga island, one of the smaller of the Aleu- 
tian group. 


AN ELECTRICAL STORM.—The passengers of the steam- 
ship Aurania, while the vessel was on its way to New York 
lately, were treated to the sight of an electrical storm, 
about eighty miles off Fire island. There was a dense fog 
at the time. The masts of big boats like the Awrania are 
poe with hgh rods, which are made serviceable 

——s insulated chairs from their lower ends over 
the sides of the ship and “ grounding” them in the water. 
This apparatus was unreeled as soon as lightning appeared, 
but no bolts hit it. For three-quarters of an hour the 
flashes were substantially continuous, the thunder was 
deafening, and the rain fell in torrents. The continuous 
light a A through the mist as if some one were swing- 
ing a gigantic lantern behinda curtain. This of itself was 
very pa enabling them to see the rigging with distinct- 
ness, the sea for a wide space around. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Correspondence is welcomed, provided that it is written upon 
one side of the paper only, and is signed with real name and ad- 
dress. Many questions remain over until next week. 











MONEY-GETTING AND SPECULATION. 

Allow me to take exception to your recent editorial 
referring to Mr. Carnegie, NEW YORK ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
May 10. Its tendency, educationally speaking, is the low- 
practical. Are there not people enough in New York 
state who have no other aim in life than money-getting, 
without an educational journal stooping to stimulate the 
fever ? I bave no controversy with Mr. Carnegie, nor with 
the conclusion which you think should be inscribed in let- 
ters of gold. But I am opposed to seeing a school journal 
join in throwing discredit on our colleges and higher insti- 
tutions of learning ; then to seeing the same journal seize 
a torch and join the procession which falls down in wor- 
ship before the golden calf. Some excellent things are 
said by Mr. Carnegie, but the central thought implied or 
expressed by the title, ‘‘ How to win a fortune,” is totally 
foreign to all the impulses which sbould inspire a teacher 
in trying to influence the young. It is none of our busi- 
ness as teachers whether the boys grow as rich as Mr. Car- 
negie or not. That is not our concern. His one thought 
in the quotation referred to is to acquire wealth. How do 
you suppose you can hold up money-getting as the highest 
aim in life, and then control “ speculation” ? 

It would be more in keeping with an educational] journal 
to say, ‘*Speculate in something better than real estate, 
oil wells, and railroads. Speculate in common schools 
and in a college course, if you feel that there is anything 
in it to feed the thirst for knowledge, or to cultivate your 
higher incentives.”” Instead of saying to the boys, “‘ Leave 
school, get rich,’’ put it in this form: “Get wisdom, and 
with all thy getting get understanding.”” The best teach- 
ers with which this world has been blessed, such as 
Luther, Socrates, Christ, never for an instant descended so 
low as to urge a boy to leave his schooling, throw over- 
board his pursuit of higher knowledge, and then devote 
himself from youth up to the accumulation of perishable 
goods. 

You take exception to none of Mr. Carnegie’s ideas, but 
say in conclusion, ‘‘ There is much in all this that teachers 
should give to their pupils.” 

This money serving spirit has no business in the minds 
of teachers, nor on the pages of a school journal. 

Winona, Minn. CHARLES McMuRRY. 


A LETTER FROM OREGON. 

Perhaps some among your great army of readers would 
like to know what we in far away Oregon are doing to in- 
crease our efficiency, and to make teaching a profession. 
Most -of the counties have teachers’ associations which 
hold monthly meetings. I recently attended one of these 
in Perrydale, Polk county, where about thirty teachers 
gathered. Twenty questions on physiology had been writ. 
ten on the blackboard, and these the superintendent pro- 
ceeded to ask. Then a paper on methods of teaching phy- 
siology was read by one of the teachers. Next we listened 
to an address by a lady teacher, who showed by her style, 
sentiment, and spirit, that she reads THE JouURNAL. THE 
JOURNAL must be well-known, for I noticed during the 
day several quotations fromit. After a fine address on 
manners and morals, and a spirited talk on the dignity and 
far-reaching influence of the teacher’s work, we adjourned, 
much encouraged, and inspired. 

Ballston, Oregon. J. 


T. MATTHEWS. 





STUDYING ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


1. What are the best text-books on English and American 
literature ? 

2. Outline a good method to be used in teaching the above 
named branch, also suggest a line of reading to be followed in 
connection with the teaching. 

3 When, and by 

Washington, D. ( 


what Czar, were the serts of Russia aes ? 
: » B.C. 

1. Send for the catalogues of all the leading publishers, 
and read carefully the indorsements of their books. If not 
satisfied with these, write to a publisher, sending price, 
and order the book vou like best, with the privilege of 
returning it if not suited. You know your school better 
than we do. A book that is a success in one school may be 
a failure in another. 

2. Select some author suited to the pupils, one that will 
interest them. They will want more; when they do, give 
ittothem. You must keep on the line of interest ; nothing 
can be done without it. 

3. In the reign of Alexander I. serfdom was abolished in 
Courland and Livonia. Its entire abolition was effected 
by Alexander II. From March, 1863, the peasants have 
been free as regards their persons, and they have obtained 
the perpetual usufruct of their cottages and ¢ardens. 


TEACHERS’ POLITENESS. 
I find many most valuable hints in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
This is my first year. I have forty-two pupils. The first 
day the boys rushed into the room, with their caps on and 
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their hands in their pockets. I saw it was my duty to in- 


struct these children in politeness. As I drove through 
the village, where most of my pupils lived, a boy raised his 


cap to salute the new teacher. He had been “dared” to 


do this. The following morning one asked if [ noticed it, 
and what would be done for this impudence, so called. I 
said I was pleased, and directly after the devotional exer- 
cises I told the scholars, and praised the polite boy. All 
have been very particular since to remember to salute me 
when I meet them. I found I must teach them to handle 
their books and the pointer gracefully, and to go and come 
elegantly. They take an interest in this, and the school- 
room is a place of pleasure tothemand me. I do not scold 
them for noise, but teach them what to do and how. . 
New Jersey. B. DY. 





THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


T came to the Pacific coast three years ago, filled with the spirit 
of humanity. a believer in those principles which have actuated 
the abolitionist and bvmanitari :n through the past years. and was 
ready to assist and befriene the oppressed and misused Chinaman. 
T have been in their dens and studied their way of living, have 
watched their gambling schemes, and witn their supersti- 
tious pow-wows ; and the more [ see of them, the more I am con- 
vinced that the Pacific coast delegation is actuated by philan- 
thropical, patriotic, and humanitanan views, and not by race 
ae as you hint in your article. 


im, Cal. BR. V. GARWoop. 

We took particular pains when in California to ask the 
opinions of the people in general, and found that there was 
a widespread feeling that the Chinaman was indispensa- 
ale. We are by no means certain but that Chinese 
immigration should be restricted. If we could, we would 
levy at all of the Atlantic ports $100 on every foreigner that 
enters. 


READING AND SPELLING. 


Are any teachers using readers in which the phonetic sounds 

re marked in the bodu of the reading lessons? If so, with what 
success ? I 9m granpling with the problem of how best to teach 
reading. Tae ScnHoou J, URNAL of January 11, ‘p. 27) says: ‘* In 
the art of teaching reading the old system of R B, C, was fol- 
lowed by the sound method, which in turn was followed by the 
word system, and that in turn by the word method, and that in 
turn by the sentence svstem, until now by a combination of the 
word and sentence methods a result has been obtained and most 
universally employed *” This means that the “A BC” method 
has been dropped. The conductor at the institute advised the dis- 
continuance of all om pe I would like to know if teachers 
in general do this. Need I be so anxious about the spelling if my 
small pupils? Can you refer me to historical charts or more pro- 
perly outlines for class use in teaching United States history ? 

Montana. H 

(1) The method now generally used is the word and ser- 
tence method. (2) Oral spelling is not largely used; writ- 
ten spelling is relied on. (3) If your young pupils write 
the words they will know how to spe]l them; write and 
re write them. (4) Donot know of a chart of U.S. his- 
tory. 


WRITTEN EXCUSES FROM PARENTS. 

What would you advise a teacher to do, who has told pupils they 
must bring written excuses from parents, when wishing to be ex- 
cused before school closes, and parents refuse to write, but still 
tel] them they must come home? M. 8. 

If you are satisfied that the parent wishes the child to 
come home before school is out, let the child go on verbal 
or written request. The parent has the right to keep the 
child out or to call and take him out, or to send for him, at 
any time. 

2. Keep asking fer written excuses. Hold those who 
bring them up for praise. If needful, call on parents and 
urge them. Send written notes (very polite ones) asking 
them to write requests to you. Some teachers write out 
requests and let the parents have them to sign. 

38. Remember that some parents can’t write very well. 
One very bright patron of a school with money and posi- 
tion could write so poorly that she never undertook it. 
Look out for snags. 


THE STAR IN THE VALLEY.—In THE JOURNAL of April 19, 
““D. L.”? asked who wrote “The Star in the Valley?” 
Miss Murfree wrote it under, the nom de plume of Charles 
Egbert Craddock, and itis found ina collection of her short 
stories entitled ‘‘In the Tennessee Mountains and Other 
Stories.”’ | think your JOURNAL meets the needs of teachers 
in every grade, better than any paper I have read. 

Californiu. Cc. 


A CoRRECTION.—Permit me to call your attention to the 
errors in your answers to correspondents under ‘‘ Congres 
sional and Others Matters,” on page 318 of your Jast num- 
ber. Before the admission of the new states, there were 
825, instead of 324 representatives, in the lower house of 
Congress. In the fall of 1889, the new states of Washing- 
ton, Montana, and North Dakota, elected each one repre- 
sentative, and South Dakota two, who have all been ad- 
mitted to seats, making the present number of representa- 
tives 330. Also, the terms of the representatives elected at 
the time of the last presidential election (in 1888) began on 
March 4, 1889, although the first meeting was not held un- 
til December. 

Adams, Mass. W. P. BECKWITH. 

(We thank our correspondent for this information.) 





TEACHERS’ ORGANIZATION.—Please give information regarding 
the teacners’ organization in New York City which is a sort of re- 
lief fund, with pension privileges to its members. 

Philadelphia, Pa. B 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS. 


Alabama, State Ass’n, Montgomery, June 24-6. 
American Institute of Instruction, Saratoga, July 7-10. 
Arkansas, State, Mt. Nebo, July 8. 

Delaware, State, July. 

Dilinois, Southern, Carme, Aug. 26-28. 
Kentucky, State, Hopkinsville, July 1-3. 
Kentucky, State, Frankfort, June 25-7. 
Louisiana, State, Shreveport, July 2-3. 
Maryland, State, Ray Ridge, July 8-10. 
Missouri, State, Sweet Springs, June 27-8. 
Missouri, State, Bonne Terre, July 15. 

North Carolina, State, Morehead City, June 17. 
National Association, St. Paul, July 8-11. 

New York, State, Saratoga, July 7-9. 

Ohio, State, Lakeside, July 1-3. 

Oregon, State, Salem, July 1-3. 

Pennsylvania, State, Mauch Chunk, July 8-10. 
Southern Educational Association, Morehead City, N. C., July 1. 
South Carolina, State, Greenville, July 16-18. 
Tennessee, State. Memphis, July 1-3. 

Texas, Stute, Galveston, June 24-6. 

West Virginia, State, Moundsville, July 1-3. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 


Peabody Normal Institute, Florence, Alabama, May 26—June 20. 
Arkansas Summer School, Mt, Nebo, July 8— Aug. 15. 
Interstate Summer School, Edinboro’, Pa., June 30—July 11. 
Columbus, Ohio, July 14—July 25. Pottsville, Pa., July 2i— 
Aug.1. Asheville, N. C., July 28—Aug. 8. Jefferson, Ohio, Aug. 
1-15. Grand Rapids, Mich., Aug. 18-29. Detroit, Mich., Aug. 18- 
29 





Harvard University Summer Courses, July and August. 
School of Expression, Newport, July 5. 
Chautauqua College and Schools, July 5—Aug. 15. 
Ambherst Summer School, Amherst, Mass., July 7—Aug. 8. 
National Summer School of Elocution and Oratory, Grimsby 
Park, Ontario, July 7—Aug. 15. 
Boston Summer School of Oratory, July 8. 
Duluth Summer School of Languages, July 8— Aug. 16. 
Sauveur Summer School of Languages, Burlington, Vt., July 
9—Aug. 19. 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute, July 14. 
Soutbern California Summer School.—Santa Monica, Cal., July 
i4 to August 22 


Bay View, Michigan, Assembly and Summer University, July 
16—Aug. 13. 

Glens Falls, New York, Summer School and National School of 
Methods, July 29—Aug. 16. 

Nova Scotia School of Science, Parrville, July 21—Aug. 2. 


— 
-~* 


Supt. Samuel T. Dutton. of New Haven, Conn., has 
resigned his position. The immediate cause of his action 
was the consideration of another position. It is under- 
stood that he will locate in Brookline, Mass., where he 
will receive a salary of $3,500. Mr. Dutton graduated 
from Yale in 1873. He taught in the Hopkins grammar 
school for a short time after graduation, and served a 
country school apprenticeship before and during college 
days. He came from the Norwalk schools to New Haven, 
first serving as principal in Eaton School. Many of the 
improvements m New Haven school methods are his 
work. He has kept in close touch with educational men 
elsewhere, and his essays before national associations 
have attracted much attention. It is known that of iate 
he has been the recipient of three flattering offers to go 
to other cities. 








THE New London (Ohio) cchools held a fair or exposi- 
tion of the manual work of the pupils, May 15 and 16. 
The following were the rules : 


1. No pupil is compelled to make an article for the fair. The 
teachers possess no power to compel in this matter, and would 
not exercise it if they had. All pupils, from the least to the 
greatest, are cordially invited to prepare one or more articles. 

2. All articles exhibited belung to the exhibitors, and will be 
returned immediately after the fair. 

3. It is not the intention to offer any articles for sale at the fair. 

4. All exhibitors will be admitted free the first evening. The 
second evening exhibitors wil) be charged five cents. Other 
persons will be charged ten cents for each admission. 

5. The net proceeds of the exhibition will be expended for the 
benefit of the schools under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion, 

6. Itis suggested that the pupils make any of the followmg 
articles, although no doubt, their ingenuity will suggest scores of 
articles not here enumerated. Let the little ones make scrap- 
books, tops, wheels, kites, popguns, cob" or clay pipes, toy furni- 
ture of cornstalks fastened with pins, lampshades, ornaments of 
straw strung on strings, sleJs, wagons, cradles, buttonbags, iron- 
ing holders, aprons, dusting caps, handkerchiefs with initials,doll- 
clotbes, etc. Let older pupils make boot-jacks, checker boards, 
ironing boards, shirt boards, bread boards, lap boards, meat 
boards, paper racks, foot stools, stands for blacking and brushes, 
picture frames, apple-butter stirrers, tool boxes, wood boxes, 
coal boxes, knife boxes, pigeon boxes, bird cages, squirrel cages, 
towel racks, spice cupboards, kitchen tables, medicine chests, 
book shelves, book cases, whatnots, Molian harps, sundials, 


It is a mutual insurance company, strictly confined to brackets, engine and cars, socks, mittens, tidies, Greases, eto. 


New York City teachers. 


7. Itis decided to issue a catalogue with the names of the 
exhibitors and the articles exhibited. 








PARENTS are not always wise. A boy at the Rocka- 
way Beach school was disobedient, and was suspended 
by Principal Candee. He came back with his aunt, and 
she, displeased because the boy had been turned out, 
threw an ink bottle at Mr. Candee. It became necessary 
to eject her. Mr. Candee is sustained by his board ; his 
career for the past four years has given satisfaction. 

On Arbor day the school children of Brooklyn voted 
which flower should be selected as the “state flower.” 
The votes numbered 62,771 ; of these 24,125 were for the 
golden-rod. The number of trees planted by them on 
that day was 138. 





THE Rice county (Minn.) institute was held at Fari- 
bault from April 28 to May 2. Mr. C. W. G. Hyde was 
conductor, assisted by Mr. Geo. E. Knepper of the Win- 
ona normal and Prof. W. W. Pendergast, of the Agri- 
cultural college. The instruction was in principles 
rather than methods. An interesting feature (one we 
have often advised) was the illustrative recitations by 
classes from the schools. 


THE Prussian government has sent a circular to the 
directors of high schools with reference to the numerous 
cases of suicide that have occurred among the scholars. 
The circular urges the directors to be lenient with back- 
ward boys, for it has been found that the chagrin and 
disappointment in not being able to hold in the memory 
the required accumulations from the text-books, has 
caused several boys to take their lives. There is a good 
deal that could be said against memory stuffing but these 
suicides are silent witnesses to the fact that there are 
limits to brain power, and that all do not have an equal 
amount of retaining ability. 





Miss SENSABAUGH, a teacher in the Philadelphia edu- 
cational home, was married afew days ago to one of her 
pupils, a full-blooded, Mohawk Indian, who took the 
name of Alexander Ransom. The groom is an unusu- 
ally fine looking Indian, and learned the harnessmaker’s 
trade while at the home. 


Dr. NortTurop lectured May 14 at Drew Seminary 
and Collegiate Institute, and on May 15, to the teachers 
of Weehawken on ‘‘ Memory and Its Culture.” What 
he says is highly appreciated. 


Dr. Epwin LEIGH, who has for the past ten years 
resided at San Antonio, Texas, died there April 14, 1890. 
Dr. Leigh was author of ‘“‘ Pronouncing Orthografy,” 
a phonetic method of spelling which was used to a con- 
siderable extent in many cities, notably in St. Louis. 





THE New York Independent says that in thirteen 
Southern states 424,000 colored children, between the 
ages of six and fourteen years, were not at school at all 
last year. About half-a-million colored children were 
at school for so short a time that it would do them but 
little good. This is the reason we urge the people of the 
South, as one man, to rise up and demand that Congress 
furnish the money to educate the colored race. 





Mrs. BILLINGS, the new president of Mount Holyoke 
college, is traveling in Europe with her son, who has 
been studying philosophy in Germany. She will begin 
her work at the college next fall. 





THE people of Brooklyn are waking up to the needs of 
their city. This is shown in the vigorous way in which 
they have taken hold of Brooklyn Institute. It is deter- 
mined to undertake the full equipment of a museum, to 
be in every way worthy of the city in which it shall be 
placed. 


Ir all normal schools teach their graduates to write as 
sensible essays as the one written by Miss Alice Brigden 
on ** Rousseau,” in the Oneonta, N. Y., state normal 
school, they will be doing very well. 





THE Florida State Teachers’ Association met at Ocala. 
A paper on “‘ The Growing Teacher,” by W. Y. Yocum : 
on ** School Management,” by Prof. H. N. Felkel ; and a 
discussion on an exhibit at St. Paul, formed a part of the 
proceedings. The new officers are as follows: Dr. W. 
Y. Yocum, of Bartow, president; Prof. J. M. Stewart, 
of Mariana, vice-president ; Mrs. Lena Mathes, of Tam- 
pa, treasurer ; Prof. W. B. Griffin, of Monticello, secre- 
tary ; executive committee, J. M. Streator, of Ocala: 
George C. Looney, of Gainsville ; J. J Patterson, of Pen- 
sacola. We rejoice to see the life there is exhibited in 
this charming state. Many teachers are friends the 
writer meta few years ago. The Florida Journal is an 
able paper. 
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Mrs. SARAH WILSON, a colored teacher of New Haven, 
is dead. She began her career sixty years ago, when an 
uneducated negro employed at Yale college engaged her 
to teach his children. 


W. E. JOHNSON, Smith Lake, Minn., seys: “‘ The state 
does not give a life diploma. There are first, second, 
and third grade limited certificates. The first grade cer- 
tificate is for two years, and the second grade for one 
year, both good in any district in the county, while the 
third grade is for six months, good in a given district 
only. There are no county training schools supported 
wholly by the state. According to Superintendent 
Kiehle’s report in 1888 there were 357 first grade, 3,853 
second grade, and 2,907 third grade certificates issued.” 

LOUISIANA has again invited Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, 
of Huntingdon county, Pa., to instruct in the state 
institutes. He will devote the entire season to institute 
work. As an interesting lecturer and speaker he is well 
known in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 





THE friends of Atlanta University, which is now crip- 
pled financially have issued an appeal for aid. The 
institution has done a good work in educating colored 
pupils. Contributions to the fund may be sent to Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, 132 Federal street, Boston. 





THE Boston Journal of Education devotes three and 
one-half pages to a description of the Manual Training 
School at Cambridge ; THE SCHOOL JOURNAL gave a cut 
of the building a long time ago. One illusion after an- 
other goes. The ‘‘ fetich of manual training” is closing 
in on the ‘* Hub.” 





MOUNTAIN GROVE ACADEMY, Mo., Prof. W. H. Lynch 
principal, must rank high as an educational institution. 
A visitor gives his impression, after inspection, as most 
favorable. A meeting was held by the citizens lately, 
incited by the offer of a $5,000 building in West Plains 
if he would come there; so they agreed to give him 
two hundred dollars per month to conduct the public 
school, he to have the buildings for a private school 
the rest of the year. This shows approval of his long 
and able services. 


REGENT Secretary Melvil Dewey invites suggestions 
from principals of schools relative to the regents’ exam- 
inations. He says: ‘‘ After getting returns we shall 
make only the changes warranted by the opinions of 
the principals, as they are most interested and best qual- 
ified to judge.” 

THE competitive examinations of candidates for the state 
scholarships at Cornell University, will be held in each 
county on Saturday, June 7, at 9:30 A. M., under the charge 
of the city superintendents and school commissioners, 





THE annual institute for Washington county, Oregon, 
was held in Hillsboro, April 24, 25, and 26, by the superin- 
tendent, Dr. C. Smith. About a hundred teachers were in 
attendance, and a very able corps of educ*tors for the dif- 
ferent subjects. Prof. S. T. Adams, of Forest Grove, was 
very successful in presenting his department of the iusti- 
tute work. 


THE fourth annual session of the Nova Scotia summer 
school of science will be held at Parrsboro, N. S., July 
21—Aug. 2. A. McKay, of Halifax, is the secretary. 

THE Youth’s C.mpanion gave an American flag, 9x- 
15 feet to that public school in any state-which sent the 
best essay on the ‘‘ Patriotic Influence of the American 
Flag when raised over the Public School.” 

Dogs it pay to advertise a school? Many teachers 
think not. Prof. Alonzo Flack, who was long at the 
head of the Claverack Institute, said : ‘‘ I have for twenty 
years advertised my school,spending from $1,000 to $1,500 
per year, and always found it paid. My school is a 
pecuniary success, while very many schools have not 
succeeded pecuniarily. I attribute it to my uniformly 
keeping full school by advertising largely.” 





Tue Catholics of Brooklyn show eminent good sense 
in the way they celebrated the golden jubilee of the 
priesthood of Father Fransioli. Instead of loading him 
with money aud gifts they are establishing a free kin- 
dergarten in his honor. This is sensible. Ex-President 
Cleveland made a brief speech and opened the fair. 





A victory has been won by Dr. E. E. White of Cin- 
cinnati. Last August he submitted to the board his 
annual report as superintendent of schools. It con- 
tained some things not complimentary to some members 











of the board,’and the’committee on rules struck"out” the 
objectionable paragraphs, intending to publish the partial 
report. As this was not a true official report, Dr. White 
secured an injunction against the proceeding. On the 
final hearing the court decided that the board could 
publish the paper or not, as it thought best, but that it 
could not print a portion of it as an official report. The 
conciusion of the whole matter is that Dr. White's 
report will be printed as written. 





Supt. MAXWELL, of Brooklyn, has written an unusual- 
ly good report of the schools; it is quite different from 
those ordinarily ground out. There are 83 public schools ; 
the average daily attendance was 73,862. He recom- 
mends that only 60 pupils be put under a teacher,and that 
schools be taught during the forenoons in the summer 
months. It appears that the board of education decided 
not to have German taught in the schools. 

Dr. Ep@ar D. SHIMER, of the University School of 
Pedagogy, will deliver a lecture at the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Thursday, May 29, on ‘‘ The Relations of Psychology 
to Education.” 





** Let any boy who smokes cigarettes look at me now 
and know how I have suffered, and he will never put 
another into his mouth,” were almost the last words of 
Samuel Kimball, a bright sixteen-year-old boy who died 
in Brooklyn recently. They ought to sink deep into the 
minds of all boys who are ruwming their health by this 
habit. His disease took the form of dropsy in the legs. 
and was very painful. Before his death he charged his 
attendants repeatedly to warn boys against the use of 
cigarettes. There is no other form of tobacco so danger- 
ous as Cigarettes, because the nicotine in the smoke is 
not absorbed in the loose tobacco, but is taken, unfiltered 
and undiluted, into the lungs. 





WE have heard of two teachers who will ‘‘ take in” 
Japan this summer. There is to be an exhibition of 
national industries opened to Tokio, for which prepara- 
tions have been making for five years, and for which the 
buildings, in the cheap Japanese style, have cost half a 
million dollars and cover eight acres. Space for 160,000 
exhibitors had been applied for before the end of Janu- 
ary. All the best arts of modern Japan will be shown, 
and the choicest treasures of the Emperor's palace and of 
private collections will be displayed in a separate build- 
ing. 





THE Louisiana Lottery Company has made a bid to 
the legislature of that state for a renewal of its charter 
from 1895. They offer to pay the state $500,000 per 
annum, one-third of which will go to the school fund, 
and the remainder to charities and the levee system. 
Can Louisiana afford to make such a contract? Would 
not the gain to the school fund be more than over-bal- 
anced by the loss to public morals? 





NEW YORK CITY. 





THE demonstration of the principles and methods of 
Froebel, given by the students of the kindergarten de- 
partment of the New York College for the Training of 
Teachers, was a very interesting affair. The opening 
exercise was avhant, ‘‘ Christ Blessing Little Children,” 
and it was followed by a series of essays, thirteen in 
number, connected like the links of achain. The sub- 
jects were as follows: ‘‘ The Law of Unity the Basis of 
the Kindergarten,” Miss Crawford ; ‘‘ The whole Child 
to be Educated,—the Head, the Heart, and the Hand,” 
Miss Webster ; ‘‘ The Unity of the Human Race,” Miss 
Jones ; ‘‘ The Unity of the Human Race with God,” Miss 
Fairbank ; ‘‘The Unity of Life,” Miss Wilson ; “‘ The 
Unity of Spiritual and Material Things,” Miss Collins ; 
‘** Education through Symbols, as I)lustrated by Froebel’s 
‘ Mother-Play,’” Miss Young; “ Kindergarten Gifts ; 
Selected Symbols,” Miss Miller ; ‘‘ Sixth Gift Sequence,” 
dictated by Miss Carter; ‘‘ The Symbolic Meaning of 
Play,” Miss Thayer; ‘‘ The Sympathetic Union of the 
Parent and Teacher with the Child,” Miss Farquhar. 
Prof. Theodore F. Seward gave an illustration of teach- 
ing musical tones by means of gestures used as symbols, 
and Miss Parker led the class in an exercise, using 
colored balls, Froebel’s ‘‘ first gift,” as symbols of tones. 
The exercises were interspersed with songs and move- 
ment plays. In a room on the second floor were speci- 
mens of work in stick-laying, clay-modehng, paper- 
folding, etc., on exhibition. 





The graduating exercises of the Workingman’s School 
and of the normal class of the Free Kindergarten were 


held Friday evening, May 23, in the school building, 109 
West Fifty-fourth street. Prof. Felix Adler, the founder 
of the school, presided, and beside him sat President 
Low, of Columbia College. Dr. D. J. H. Ward, the 
superintendent of the school, and Miss Caroline Haven, 
principal of the kindergarten, also occupied seats upon 
the platform, as did the graduates. The hall was filled 
with the friends of the school and of the graduates. In 
the various rooms of the building were displayed speci- 
mens of the work of the pupils, ineluding designs for 
fancy work, models in wood, metal, and plaster, which 
reflected great credit on the methods of teaching em- 
ployed in the school. The exercises embraced recitations 
of prose and poetry, and singing. 


_ 
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FOREIGN. 





ZURICH’s SCHOOL SysTEM.—Zurich, the native town of 
Pestalozzi, has long been famous for its schools, especially 
since that great impulse toward elevating the whole sys- 
tem of instruction and learning witnessed in the years be- 
tween 1830 and 1840. During that period the un‘versity 
was founded Since 1850 new impulses have been given to 
education by the establishment of the Federal Polytechnic 
School, and the Chemical Laboratory and Physical Insti- 
tute. There is a comprehensive system of education ex- 
tending from the lowest to the highest schools subject to 
the control of the government, and regulated by the can- 
tonal laws. Lowest on the list are the public board 
schools. Under this are the primary schools, in which the 
attendance is compulsory and gratuitous, and extends 
from the age of six to twelve; and the secondary school, 
optional and gratuitous, following on the sixth year of the 
primary school. The course in the latter is three years for 
boys and four years for girls. 

The middle schools are optional and consist of the gym- 
nasium and technical school. The gymnasium follows on 
the sixth year of the primary school and prepares for the 
university, while the technical school follows on the sec- 
ondary school and prepares for the polytechnic school. 
The university prepares for the professions, including 
teaching, and the students have access to several libraries 
in the city. The polytechnic school has courses in archi- 
tecture, engineering, mechanics, chemistry, agriculture, 
mathematics and natural science, and general philosophy 
and political science. In addition there are various col- 
leges and schools, including a silk-weaving school, and 
variozs private schools and establishments. It will thus 
be seen that Zurich bids fair to hold her lead in educa- 
tional matters. 





There are 147,516 children in the municipal or state 
schools of Paris; 61,204 in schools directed by religious 
orders; and 33,000 in free lay schools where religious 
instruction is given. It is also stated that attendance at 
municipal schools has increased by o ly about 700 in the 
last three years. The annual expenditures for the munici- 
pal schools is 26,500,000 francs. 


TREASURE-TROVE FOR JUNE, bristles with all the fea- 
tures of bright and lively reading, which belong to a 
popular magazine, and also is remarkable for those 
special characteristics that make this periodical so valu- 
able to teachers in their school work. The fiction of the 
number includes the thrilling short illustrated ‘‘ Story 
of Rider’s Rock,” the equally exciting historical *‘ Story 
of the Boston Draft Riot,” and the pleasing school 
sketch of ‘‘ The Spelling Prize.” 

The articles of general information tell about ‘‘ The 
Sancy Diamond;” “An English Art Genius;” ** A 
Floating Hotel;” ‘ Strange Punishments in India ;" 
‘The Land of the Magyars,” illustrated ; and ‘* A Con- 
necticut Yankee,” with portrait of P. T. Barnum. 

The ladies will be particularly interested in ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Beauty;” ‘‘ Work for Busy Fingers ;” 
‘Bowling ;” and ‘“‘A Woman Traveler and Some 
Other Women,” with portrait of Amelia B. Edwards. 

Boys will be specially appealed to by ‘‘ A Cheap Home 
Gymnasium ;” ‘ Your ‘ Calling ;’” and ‘“ The Magic of 
the Camera,” illustrated. 

The teachers who turn to ‘‘The Editors’ Desk” with 
lively interest, are growing in numbers and enthusiasm : 
for, in this department, the pupils of all the schools have 
an opportunity to see their own storics in print with the 
comments and kindly criticism of the Editor appended. 
Here indeed they enter a practical ‘‘school of author- 
ship,” where they receive helpful advice, and find their 
endeavors further rewarded by prizes of cash and of 
books. Teachers, keep your eye on this pew depar- 
ture! THe TREASURE-TROVE “‘ School of Authorship ” is 
going to be a great affair. 


Compare Hood's Sarsaparilla with other blood puritiers and you 
will see that it is by far the best. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY: AN ENCYCLOPEDIC LEXI- 
CON OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. In six volumes, 
Vol. III. Royal 4to. 1136 pp. Prepared under the 
superintendence of William Dwight Whitney, Ph. D., 
LL.D. New York: The Century Company. 


The third volume of the Century age By =! 
fulfils the promise of the earlier ones. All that hig 

scholarship, patient investigation, money, artistic 
ability, and mechanical skill, could do to perfect this 
work has been done. Men from every profession and 
calling have contributed to its pages, and numerous 
readers have searched through English authors for illus- 
trative extracts. The work has been revised and cor- 
rected by skilled critics. The result is that when one 
takes up one of these volumes to look for a word he feels 
that he will learn about all there is to be known regard- 
ing it. The present volume extends from G to lyvery. 
The treatment of this letter g shows the thoroughness 
with which the work has been done, the greater part of 
a column being devoted to it. First are given its origin, 
history, sounds ; then follows its uses as a Roman num- 
eral, in the calendar, in music, and as symbols in 
chemistry and physics. The various significations of the 
word grand are illustrated by extracts from Burke, 
Milton, Addison, Coleridge, Tennyson, Lowell, Shakes- 
peare, and Cowper. Its synonyms and the colloquial 
phrases in which it is used are given. A whole page is 
taken up with great and about fifty authors are quoted. 
Illustrations are given of its colloquial and idiomatic 
uses. Four columns are devoted to Greek, and there are 
illustrations of Greek art and architecture. In science, 
art, commerce, and other departments, the same thor- 
oughness is observed. One is filled with wonder and 
delight at the number and beauty of the engravings. 
Those of animals, plants, and minerals, are especially 
noticeable. It is hardly necessary to say anything fur- 
ther about the typography, except that it is of a high 
standard, as is everything issued by the publishers. The 
different kinds of type aid greatly in finding the infor- 
mation presented in the volumes. The special marks 
and references are ample and effective, and allow con- 
siderable condensation of the text without detracting 
from its clearness. Inlooking over this work one realizes 
as never before the richness and variety of his mother 
tongue. This dictionary and cyclopedia will give a great 
impulse to the study of our noble language. No scholar 
can afford to be without it. Considering the great cost 
the price is very reasonable ; in fact, so low as to place 
it within the reach of those of moderate means, 





MACBETH. With an Introduction and Notes. By K. 
Deighton. Cloth. 184 pp. 50cents. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


A very neat edition, adapted for schools, colleges, or 
the general student. The introduction contains much 
valuable information on the date and origin of the play, 
as well as a study of the principal characters. The text 
is excellent, and the notes on words and phrases are full 
and explicit, They occupy as many pages as the play, 
and there is an index, so that any note may be found by 
referring to a leading word. 


BLacK Beauty: His GROOMS AND COMPANIONS. By 
Anna Sewell. Boards. 245 pp. 12 cents. Boston: 
The American Humane Education Society. 


In an introductory chapter Mr, George T. Angell, presi- 
dent of the American Humane Education Society, says 
he has long been waiting for “‘ The Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
of the Horse,” a book that would have the effect of abol- 
ishing cruelty to horses, as Mrs. Stowe’s book abolished 
slavery. This book has been read extensively in Eng- 
land, more than a hundred thousand copies having been 
sold in London alone. Mrs, William Appleton has put 
sixteen hundred copies into the hands of the Boston car 
drivers. Mr. Angell hopes to distribute a million copies, 
and urges all the lovers of horses to help the good work 
on by contributing toward the expense of publication. 
‘* Black Beauty ” is sure to appeal to the sympathy of all 
lovers of horses. It is the autobiography of an English 
horse from a colt to a broken-down, worn-out horse, 
describing all kinds of homes, and kind and cruel mas- 
ters. It is an excellent treatise on the proper care of 
horses, and we fail to see how, after reading it, one can 
make use of those instruments of torture, the -bit, 
check-rein, and blinds, 
the hand of every one who owns a horse, 


How To REMEMBER History. For the Use of Schools 
and Private Students. By Virginia Conser Shaffer, 
formerly teacher of history in the Maryland State Nor- 
mal Seb. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 148 
pp. $1.00. 


This book was written by a practical teacher, and the 
method set forth in it was practiced successfully by the 
author for a long time. That its success was not alone 
due to the teacher, is shown by the fact that it was at- 
tended by gratifying results in the many country schools 
into which it was introduced. The period treated covers 
the four centuries from the sixteenth to the nineteenth. 
A chronological list of leading events is first given, and 
then follow brief accounts of each. In the selection of 
topics great judgment has been used. For instance, in 
our Civil war history we have ‘‘ Commencement of the 
Civil War in the United States,” ‘Siege and Surrender 
of Vicksburg,” ‘‘ Battle of Gettysburg,” ‘‘The Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,” ‘“‘ Fall of Atlanta and Sherman‘s 


The little volume should in | Tay! 








March through Georgia,” ‘‘ Surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox,” a ** Assassination of President Lincoln.” 
These events being thoroughly studied, the pupil would 
naturally be interested in those that cluster about them. 
The book is provided with handsome colored charts, is 
substantially bound in cloth, and in every way is a credi- 
table specimen of the book-maker’s art. 


JAVA, THE PEARL OF THE EAsT. 
Cloth. 16mo, 204 p. 75 cents. 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


In his preface the author states that his book is written 
for the purpose of giving the young le of this coun 
some information concerning the island of Java, as well 
as an outline of its history. This island of the Malay 
archipelago is called the ‘* Pearl of the East” on account 
of the wealth and variety of its resources. We are told 
that its greatest length is 666 statute miles, greatest width 
135 miles, and its area 51,350 square miles. Its popula- 
tion is 22,000,000. Then follows a number of chapters, 
describing the soil, climate, fauna, flora, customs, govern- 
ment, manufactures, industries, and religions, till there 
is nothing left to be learned about the beautiful island. 
The book is both interesting and instructive, and it 
would be well if there were more of the same kind. 
Used in schools it would make excellent supplementary 
reading. 


By 8. J. Higginson. 
Boston and New 


THE LiFe OF GEORGE H. Stuart. Written by Him- 
self. Philadelphia: J. M. Stoddart & Co. 383 pp. 


This autobiography of one of the leading merchants in 
this country is dedicated to ‘‘Hon. John Wanamaker, 
postmaster-general of the United States, the cherished 
friend of many years.” The writer has been promi- 
nently connected with church and reform movements, 
and hence has been brought in contact with noted peo- 
ple in various walks of life. Anecdotes are related of 
Stanton, Lincoln, Grant, Moody, Gough, and others, 
and much is said concerning the origin and early his- 
tory of the Young Men’s Christian Association, Christian 
Commission, and temperance work, and work in the 
churches and Sunday-schools. The record shows that 
Mr. Stuart’s life has been a busy and a useful one and 
will no doubt be an inspiration to many who are just 
starting out in their career. 


REasONS WHY AND WHAT TO Say IN EXPLAINING 
ARITHMETIC. By L. 8. Rowell. Chicago: A. Flana- 
gan, publisher. 210 pp. 


The pupil in taking up the study of arithmetic inevit- 
ably encounters many knotty problems. One way has 
been to let him work them out himself with very little 
help. The self-reliance thus gained is valuable, but if 
the difficulties are too great the pupi! is very likely to 
become discouraged, and give up the study of the sub- 
ject altogether. This volume is intended to smooth over 
such difficulties, the author maintaining that there is no 
use in wasting time in studying out knotty points when 
explanations can be given easily and quickly. The 
larger portion of the work, therefore, is given to explain- 
ing principles and processes from notation and numera- 
tion through all the rules, including taxes, interest, in- 
surance, partnership, mensuration, etc., only about a 
quarter of the pages being devoted to problems. The 
author is quite original in his treatment of subjects ; and 
devoting no space in the body of the work to problems, 
is able to crowd a great deal in the way of explanation 
of rules in a very little s His treatment of the 
four fundamental rules is brief and clear, being made 
up largely of questions and answers. The chapter on 
fractions 1s especially fulland elucidates some points that 
the average child usually has great trouble to under- 
stand, The metric system is fully explained, and longi- 
tude and time, ratio, and percentage made clear. This 
arithmetic might be studied alone or in connection with 
another arithmetic. It will prove valuable outside of 
the school-room as well as in it, for business men will 
find it a handy book to refer to. It is bound in cloth, 
with marbled edges. 


MAGAZINES. 


Dr. Andrew D. White contributes a paper on the “ Antiquity of 
Man and Egyptology ” to the June Popular Science Monthiy in the 
series of “‘ new chapters on the warfare of science.” Prof. Hender- 
son has an article on “* Glass M .” and Dr. William Marcet one 
on “* Atmospheric Dust.” Hon. David A. Wells treats a geologi- 
cal subject in “* Evidences of Glacial Action in South-eastern Con- 
necticut.” ‘ Education and Crime,” by Rev. A. W. Gould, will 
furnish food tor thought for teachers. Among the other articles 
are: “ Tin and its Native Land,” by M. Brau de Saint Pol Lias: 
“ Animal and Plant Lore,” vy. Mrs. a > Bergen; and “ Nat- 
ural and Artificial Cements,” by Prof. LaRoy F. Griffin. 

Charles Dudley Warner furnishes some valuable thoughts on 
the study of literature in his article in the Atlantic M 


nly for 
June, entitled, “The Novel and the Common School.” 4 


Hannis 
lor makes some pertinent criticisms on our system of govern- 
ment in “ The National House of a we Its Growin: 
Inefficiency as a Legislative .” Francis A. Walker writes 0: 
“ The ht Hour Agitation.” re are usual instalments in 
the serials by Margaret Deland, Oliver Wendell Holmes, etc. 

In the article, “* Key West and Yellow-Fever,” an important 
sanitary question is discussed at length in the San n. 
Wolcott C. Foster deals with a problem which frequently troubles 

authorities, how to = of ashes and other refuse. 
Dr. Parker, of a writes of the dangers from “ The Over- 
shadowing of our Homes.” 

The June n is a bright number, containing an abun- 
dance of matter of interest to the historical student, and the stu- 


dent of social and political questions of to-day. Edward A Free- | Ci 
historian, writes 


the eminent English ef “The Making of 


of Albert Pinkham Ryder, the * American 
of an article, and this is we» -~4 by four of 
ongraved by Kingsley. Arlo tes has 

Marc .” “The Anglo ” is a new anon 
New York life. While it satirizes a certain current fad, itis a 
serious and not a prejudiced study of the Anglomania which 
characterizes a onal part of the population. The book has two 
eg es English, and one of them representing one of the 

t 

Another of Howard Pyles’s quaint articles upon by-gone celebri- 
ties,is published in Harper’s M for June. Itis entitled “Cha 
boo eroes,” andrelates the romantic stories of the impeach- 
able Claude Duval, Jack Gheppers. and Dick Turpin. A number 
of characteristic illustrations by the author accompany the article. 
Charles Dudley Warner, in essay nning the “ Editor's 
Study,” asks some pertinent —— on the great power of the 
commonplace. One of the su ts which George William Curtis 
discusses, is “ Journalistic Ethics.” Twenty-four illustrations 
drawn by the notable French artists, Luigi Rossi, Louis Montegut, 
F.de Myrbach, Ernest Bieler, and eric Montenard, accom- 
pany the first instalment of Alphonse Daudet’s new humorous 
serial, * Port Tarascon.”’ Wilham 8S. Walsh, Zoe Dana Underhill, 
and C. H. Crandall, are among the ts represented. 

The complete novel in Lippincott’s tor June is contributed by 
Mary E. Stickney, and is entitled “ Circumstantial Evidence.” 
Robert Kennaway Douglas has an interesting article — The 
Origin of Chinese Culture and Civilization.” Mr. Douglas points 
out that the Chinese were not aboriginal in China, and seeks to 
show that they came from ee a comparison of the lan- 
guages, culture, and civilization of na and Babyloma. Jean- 
nette L. Gilder contributes an amusing character sketch entitled 
“ Joy,” and another clever woman, Agnes Repplier, has a piquant 
essay upon “ Reality in Fiction.” 

Henry M. Stanley’s only magazine article appears in the June 
Scribner’s. The whole worl! wants to read about the great ex- 
plorer and his African experiences. The picture of Ruwenzori— 
(identified Ly Stanley with the Mountains of the Moon)—was 
drawn from Stanley’s own sketch made at the time of the discov- 
ery. The student of our institutions should Pres. Seth Low’s 
article on ** The Rights of the Citizen as the User of Public Con- 
veyances.” Russell Sturgis, the well-known architect, contributes 
an articie on “ The City House.” Barrett Wendell, author of “ The 
Duchess Emelia” ard other novels, has a long poem in dramatic 
form entitled * Rosamond.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co. will soon bring out a new edition of 
Sweetser’s admirable guide books, *‘ New England,” ‘‘ The White 
Mountains,” and the * Maritime Provinces.” 

ROBERTS BROTHERS have just published ‘Miss Brooks,” a Boston 
society novel, by Eliza O. White, author of “ A Browning Court- 
ship ;” * Fame and Sorrow,” and other stories, by Honore de Bal- 
zac ; and four volumes of summer reading in paper covers. “ In- 
side Our Gate,” by Mrs. Brush; “‘ A Woodland Wooing,” by Elea- 
nor Putnam; “ Albrecht,” by Arlo Bates; **Chata and Chinita,” 
by Mrs. L. P. Heaven. 


D. C. Heats & Co. have added the famous Bill of Rights, adopt- 
ed by parliament in 1689, which finally settled the constitutiona, 
character of the English government, and brought kings strictly 
under law, to the Old South Leaflets. 

ScrIBNER & WELFORD publish the account of a six months’ 
stay in Egypt by Jeremiah Lynch, state senator of California 
under the title of “* Egyptian Sketches.” It is embellished with 
sixteen full-page illustrations. 


MACMILLAN & Co.’s “Court Life Under the Plantagenets : 
Reign of Henry IJ.,” by Hubert Hall. gives a vivid picture of life 
at an interesting period of English history. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., have a book on their list, “* God and 
Littie Children,” by the Rev. Dr. Henry Vandyke, that will find a 
soft place in the hearts of many parents. 

F. A. StokEs Co., have among their latest books ** Dinners, Cer- 
emonious and Unceremonious,” by the author of **Cards” and 
“Social Etiquette.” 

Henry Ho ut & Co., issue a book entitled “* A Japanese Boy: By 
Himself.” The book was first published a few months ago by the 
author, a student at Yale. 


” is the subject 
yder’s pictures 
a story entitled ** Mere 


G. P. PutNAm’s Sons, publish a sumptuous volume “ California 
and Alaska: and Over the Canadian Pacific Railway,” by William 
S. Webb, M. D. The journey described in the volume was taken 
in the winter of 1888-9, by the author, accompanied by his family 
and a few friends. 


A. U. ARMSTRONG & Son publish an important theological work, 
“Systematic Theology,” by Augustus Hopkins Strong, D.D. In 
its present form—the second corrected and revised edition, and in 
reality the third expression in print of the acthor’s lectures—it is 
the ripe fruit of life-long studies. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


General principles to be observed in making a course of 
study, together with their application to Geography and Ari- 
themetic. Report of Committee Appointed by New England 
Superintendents’ Association, Thomas M. Balliet, C. E. Meleney, 
G. I. Aldrich, Committee, 1890. Tunis is a valuable document. 

Course of Study Adopted by School Commissioners of Broome, 
Chautauqua, Chenango, Cortland, Genesee, Jefferson, Madison, 
Niagara, Oswego, Orleans, Queens, Seneca, Suffoik, Tioga, Tomp- 
kins, Ulster, and Wayne counties. 

Additions and Amendments to the School laws of Ohio, passed 
at the regular session of the sixty-ninth general assembly, 1890. 

Educational Leaflets of the College for the Training of Teach- 
ers, 9 University place, New York, No.60: “ Fifty Questions on the 
History of Education,”’ by Walter Lowrie Hervey. 


Don't Give Up the Ship. 


“Many that did ill under physicians’ hands have happily 
escaped, when they have been given over by them, left to God and 
Nature and themselves.” a re is from the me 

an . ? “ 





than the 
it is an art.” 


Italy,” and Prof. James A. Harrison has something to say of the | Life” was discovered and applied b in 

archeology of the same country. Prot, Bartoh has an article on | the writer frankly adds: “I honor the doctors,as I am enjoined to 
“ Italian Literature,” Pres. D. H . honor the physic’ for ‘s e. Though the doctors of 
Windows,” and Prof. Mah m. those referred 


ot To-Day,” 

. D. Students of our history will find what Eugene 

8 about “The United States Senate” valuable. Gen. 

Howard tells some facts about that remarkable soldier. 

General Crook. The science articles inc 

tricity is Measured,”’ by Prof. E. L. Nichols, of Cornell University, 

and “ Mind Reading,” y Prof. R, E. Thompson. 
“What's the News?” is the title of an article by Eugene M. 

Camp, which appears in the June Century, and which will, by the 

consent of those int of a 


erested, give figures as to cost 
spatches in certain of the ly papers; paper bills, etc. 





. H. Wheeler para phrases * Casa Guidi 
affy tells “ How to ‘Travel in Italy.” A | the 
Greeks y Al- 


resent or are, no doubt, very different fro: 
to above, and in spite of the great progress in medical science, we 
are obliged to admit that many, very many cases are still given 
over by them as hopeless. To such patients we say : Compound 
Oxygen is neither a drug nor a medicine, but a vi , assisting 
nature. : 
You will find our treatise on Compound Oxygen an interesting 
work, carefully and Ronee written. [t contains records of 
many cures, with the patients’ grateful testimonials. Send for 1. 
and see tor yourself. Sent free. Address Drs. STARAEY & PALEN, 





1529 Arch oe Philadelphia, Pa., or 120 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
‘ornia. 


ie 
work | cisco, Calif 
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Fin saan Aids are con- A Good Handwriting renders In order that the pupils 
recommended to the misuse of language ne may be able to fully un- 
Teachers as of mended to |) fully ——— The following * derstand and easily use 
assistance a Class Work in Reading. books will, if properly used, make good the Fundamental Rules it is important 
Badiam’s Suggestive Lessons in Lan-| writers of English. that a proper foundation be laid in the first 
guage and Reading. A manual for Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book I. — a For this purpose Teachers 
rimary teachers. Plain and practical ; being For 3d and 4th yearsof school. Contains exer- . cea 
: transcript of work actually done in the cises for reproduction picture lessons, letter Badlam's Aids to Number ey alle nay ol 
asheel voom. oad writing, wsesot parts of epesok, ote. 7 = sight-work with objects from one to ten. 40 
Badiam’s Stepping Stones to Read- Hyde’s Lessons in English, Book Il. Badiam’s Aidsto Number. For Pupils 
—. Primer. Supplements the Board For Grammar schools. Has enough technical First Series, Supplements the above with ma- ’ 
Reading Lessons of the above. - 25 grammar for correct use of language. -60 terial for slate work. - - 25 
Badiam s First Reader. Newand valua- These books are in use in more than 250 cities Badlam’s Aidsto Number. For Teach- 
ble word exercises, designed tofollowtheabove .30 and towns in New England. ae —_ md Series. For sight-work with ob- ™ 
These books will teach pupils to read more ine saboveten. - 40 
quickly and better than any other series. Meiklejohn’s English Crammar. Badiam’s Number Chart. Lixt4i ine hes. 
Fulters ilust ted Primer. Presents Also composition, versification, paraphrasing, igned to aid in teaching the four fundamen- 
he word-meth hot in a very attractive form to etc. For high schools and academies. - .80 tal rules in lowest primary grade s. 5 cents 
the youngest readers. : 25) Williams’ Composition and Rheto- each ; i din hundred. | - mA 4.00 
Wrights Nature Readers : Seaside ric by Practice. For high school and col- Luddington’s Picture Problems. 7 
Se conte; tee RI 45 conte, Col. Parker eays oP anechonsor rs oepaaaamadinaene peseendu ty henyoonsy lh glen gga 
cen 0. cen ‘ol. Parker says . e e 65 
of these books, “The first readers ever modeled with an abundance of practice. 75] wowland’s Drill Card. For rapid practice 
on the plan of making the thought primary, Strangs’ Exercisesin English. Buon- work in middle grades: 3cents each; per 
the word secondary.” ples for criticism and correction. - .35 hundred. - - - - - - 2.40 


Send for our complete Catalogue, just issued, fully describing these and our other important books in all branches of school work. 


D.C. HEATH & GO, Publishers, *mgusiavest 








18 Astor Place, 
New York. 


Sent free on application. 


185 Wabash Ave., 
Chicgao. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS WANTED. 


Our list of good candidates is rapidly decreasing. 
have secured positions, either through us or otherwise, during the past two weeks. 
another decrease of four hundred, and a corresponding increase in the demand. 
as one by one the good applicants withdraw their applications. 
vacant by elections to more important positions, are known at once to the Association ; 
and telegraph us daily for teachers for these places, 


urgent, 


(Some in all States.) 


Superintendencies at $2,500 
Superintendencies at $1,800 
Superintendencies at $1,200 
Superintendencies at $900 
Superintendencies at $600 
High School Principalships at $2,000 
High School Principalships at $1,500 
High School Principalships at $1,200 
High School Principalships at $900 
High School Principalships at $700 
High School Principalships at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $800 
Assistants in High Schools at $700 
Assistants in High Schools at $600 
Assistants in High Schools at $500 
Assistants in High Schools at $400 


Academy Principalships. 
Academy Teachers. 


During June, July and August changes are sudden. 
If you would accept a better place at a larger salary, write us, state your qualifications 


dates become few. 


fully in your first letter, to save time. 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


Address, 
ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER. 





(In every State.) 
Grammar Grade positions at $600 
Grammar Grade positions at $500 
Grammar Grade positions at $450 
Grammar Grade positions at $400 
Intermediate Grade positions at $600 
Intermediate Grade positions at $500 
Intermediate Grade positions at $450 
Intermedite Grade positions at $400 
Primary Grade positions at $600 
Primary Grade positions at $500 
Primary Grade positions at $450 
Primary Grade positions at $400 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $1,000 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $900 
College, Normal and Academy 
Professorships at $800 


Circulars and manual sent free. 





The Rusu will soon be upon us. 


Over four hundred of our teachers 


Two weeks more will see 


New openings, suddenly made 


school boards write 


We have now on our books: 


College Presidencies at $2,500 
College Professorships at $2,000 
College Professorships at $1,800 
College Professorships at $1,500 
College Professurships at $1,200 


SPECIALISTS. 
Teachers of Latin. Teachers of Greek. 
Teachers of French. 
Teachers of German. 
Teachers of Sciences. 
Teachers of Mathematics. 
Teachers of Literature. 
Teachers of Normal Methods. 
ARTS, ETC. 
Drawing Teachers. (1 at $2,000). 
Art Teachers. Vocal Teachers. 
Instrumental Teachers. 
Elocution Teachers. 
Teachers of Penmanship and Bookkeeping 


Available candi- 


70-72 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 





PENN’A EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. = 


Positions in Colle Acedemies, and wormed Schools, $500 to s2.000; 
a hers, $480 to $1500; also many positions for specialists. Every 


free. 


A Two-weeks’ Record of Vacancies: 

26 Su ntendencies, $850 to 

pw a $450 to $2,500; 51 
calls for Assistants, Gram- 


L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





mar, Intermediate, and Primary 
FOR REGISTRATION 
eng oS FACILITIE: 


day brings new ones. 
sete) NT Sek VICE 
ARGE 


NO FE = 


not in collecting advance aunt but in #. — com- 
petent Teachers with Positions. 

VACANCIES 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety ; many of the 
heat. Form for stamp. 


R. E. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., N. ¥. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 





American and Foreign Teac Professors, 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
1 Schools, Families, and Churches. Circ 


and Best 
. KE TRIAM { TRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 20th St., New York City. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’. AGENCY 


Studio Building BOSTON, sx: Paci. Min. 


Goong aoe for eoumeeed mended to ecb ok ae 
application. 


TEACHERS WANT 








American Teachers’ 
.« Bureau, St. Louis, 


Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 
Teachers, Governesses, M 
a to Schon, ‘Familios and 
Churches. Also 
Copyists and Cashiers to Business Firms. 
Address ©, L. WERNER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 





‘For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 1% 
State Sweet, Chieago, Ill, Orville Brewe 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 

8 East 147TH STREET, N. Y 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency. 


SEND STAMP FOR FORM, ETC. 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 











n Nortbern Montana. Free Lands, 
New sror Maps and New 
ae ee ie ——_ - 


G. +2 e er TA, GREAT NORTHERN 
RAILW. Minn. 














Wea ith @ 








A BUSY AGENCY. 

Busing Ge last two weeks of aon and the first 
two weeks of May, the School and College Bureau 
of Elmhurst (Chicago’, recommended teacbers 
for over 600 vacancies. Not a day passes that 
we do not receive from 30 to XO letters from em- 
ployers—Boards of Education, Superintendents, 
College Trustees, Coliege Presidents, Principals 
of Asadeusien, etc., asking us to recommend a 
candidate for this or that vacancy. If you are 
really seeking a position, it will pay you to join a 
Bureau that has something to offer, and that 
recommends its candidates for genuine vacancies. 
Send for Manuel, Blanks, ete. Address, C. J. 
ALBERT, Manager, Elmburst, 111. 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


paren nye. seas es 


and Governenses orevery department of instruc- 
mends good schools to parents. Cal) 





Mrs. M, J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


100 Braie House, 
4th Ave, & 8th St., NEW YORK 
TEACHERS WANTED 





at once for some of the best salaried 
itions in city and coun Fwy - e 
application without » inclosing 


stamp. 
HAROLD C. COOK, Manager 


| F 4 Ou, ghton, 


Boards get anxious and | 





Mifiin & 
; New Books. 


john Jay. 


Vol. 230fAmerican Statesmen. By 
GEORGE PELLEW. 16mo, $1.25. 
Harvard Graduates whom | 
have Known. 

By A. P. Praropy, D.D., LL. D, 

12mo0, $1.25 

Riverside Library for Young 

People. 

7. Java: The Pearl of the East. By 
Mrs. S. J. Hiccinson, author of “A 
Princes of Java.” With a Map, 
75 cents, 

An interesting account of Java,by a lady 
who knows it intimately. 

Tales of New England, 

By Saran OrN wert, In the 
Riverside Ald * Series 16mo, 
$1.00. 

Eight of Miss Jewett’s most delightful 
stories, forming a peculiarly good summer 
book. 

Life of Nathaniel Greene, 

Major-General in the Army of the 
Revolution. By Grorcre Wasn- 
INGTON GREENE, .Vew dition, in 
three volumes, price reduced from 
$12.00 to $7 50. 

A work of very great historic and personal 
interest. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Boston and New York. 





The Boston 


DELSARTE School of Ora- 


tory opens its Summer Session 
July _ Special Instruction in 
the Philosophy of Expression, 
and the Delsarte A¢sthetic Driils. 
Sendifor Circular to Moses True 
Brown, M.A., 7 A. Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Write for Blanks to 


NAT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Agents Wanted, 





THOMPSONTOWN, Pa 





Splendid 6 weeks’ trip, sailing or : Steamer * > 
France, Bel 








g on An Dev 
nia’ July sth, and visiting Ir 1, Engiand 
gium and Scotland; including Giant's ¢ way, Belfast Dublin 
Gicue, Kenilworth, Leamington. Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon 
London, Paris, Brussels, Ant 
werp, Edin- burgh, Gla 
gow, &c., &c. $ros covers all 
necessary ¢x- penses. Also 
supplementa - ry two week 
trip to Italy, Switzerland, Germany and the Rhine for $125 extra. 


Send 3 two-cent stamps for handsome illustrated guide and inform 
ation book describing this and other tours, hints on “How to Travel " 


ec. H.D. Newson & Ce 


, 852 Broadway, New York. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DEsK. 


American Teachers expecting to attend 
the convention of the Natioual Education- 
al Association at St. Paul in July, can not 
insure for themselves more of a summer 
outing than by traveling via the ‘‘ Soo” 
line. A trip to the Northwest on this pop- 
ular and picturesque highway gives the 
traveler a view by daylight of St. Law- 
rence and Ottawa River points, the Great 
International Bridge, the Rapids of St. 
Mary’s River, Fort Brady (erected by the 
U.S. government in 1823), and the famous 
government ship canals at Sault Ste. Marie. 
It gives a panoramic view of the great 
natural resources of the Northwest. It 
furnishes the highest equipment, and its 
dining and sleeping car service are unex- 
celled by any American Railway. Take 
the ‘‘ Soo” line, making close connections 
at all important points, and providing 
through sleeping and dining cars from 
Boston to St. Paul and return. For de- 
tailed information address—E. V. Skin- 
ner, General Eastern Agent, 353 Broad- 
way, New York; C. E. McPherson, Dis- 
trict Passenger Agent, 211 Washington 
street, Boston ; Jno. G. Taylor, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Guaranty 
Building, Minneapolis, or W. 8S. Thorn, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, St. 
Paul. 








No wonder it is popular; the appoint- 
ments of the famous New York and Chi- 
cago Vestibule Limited, via the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, corres- 
pond in elegance and luxury with those 
of a first-cluss family hotel. The conve- 
nience of arriving at Grand Central station, 
largest and finest passenger station in 
America, and the only one in the city of 
New York, is another advantage enjoyed 
exclusively by patrons of the New York 
Central. This great four-track Trunk 
Line is unsurpassed for safety, comfort, 
and the speed of its splendid trains. 


Kindergarten and school supplies are 
furnished by Messrs. J. W. Schermerhorn 
& Co., 3 East 14th street, New York, who 
have long been in business and have estab- 
lished an enviable reputation among teach- 
ers and school people. 


Teachers cannot fail to be highly inter- 
ested in the announcement of The Ameri- 
can Book Company, of New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago, that the company has 
erg the school book publications 

itherto issued by D. Appleton & Co., 
A. 8. Barnes & Co., and Ivison, Blakeman 
& Co.,of New York ; and of Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, and will faith: 
fully carry out all contracts entered into 
by these respective firms for the publica 
tion and supply of these books. The text- 
books which have thus heen acquired by 
the American Book Company, have been 
intimately associated with the history of 
educational progress of this country for 
over half a century, and the company will 
devote its best efforts to sustam the great 
reputation these lists have achieved. 


One who desires to obtain the full enjoy- 
ment of travel in these days of swiftly 
moving trains, over finely ed, and 
even roadbeds, in elegantly appointed 
coaches, etc., should select on his trip the 
deservedly popular C. B. & Q.R. R. This 
road with its direct branches is on the 
direct line of many of the larger cities of 
our country, such as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Peoria, St. 
Paul and Minneapolis—while its well ar 
ranged and close connection with all the 
popular routes to any part of our country 
enables the traveler to reach his destination 
in the best possible time. On this road one 
can enjoy all the comfort of the easy re- 
clning chair (without extra expense) and 
avoid the usual inconvenience and unplea- 
sentness of hastily swallowed ‘‘ whatever 
you may get,” atthe usual railroad restau- 
rant, by securing good meals at moderate 
rates, and partaking them while enjoying 
the beautiful views as seen while passing 
rapidly along, in the finely equipped 
dining cars run on through trains of 
this rvad. The elegantly appointed 
drawing cars and Pullman sleepers can 





also be enjoyed at a moderate expense 
where one can procure as ‘‘sound a sleep” 
as when in hisown home. In arranging 
for your summer trip be sure and include 
the C. B. & Q. in your route. 


The Meeting at St. Paul. 

The Chicago and North-Western Rail- 
way Company is already making elaborate 
preparations for the transportation of 
teachers and their friends to St. Paul, at 
the time of the meeting of the National 
Educational Association, in Juiy next. 
The North-Western contemplates running 
numerous special trains for the exclusive 
accommodation of the teachers and their 
friends, and as the line penetrates the most 
thrifty and attractive portions of Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota, 1ouching many of the 
famous summer resorts en route, a de- 
lightful journey is insured by the selection 
of the North-Western for the trip. Cuircu- 
lars containing full information regarding 
all details of the trip, cost, accommoda- 
tions at St. Paul, features en route, etc., 
etc., will be mailed to all persons making 
application for them. Address, E. P. Wil- 
son, General Passenger Agent, C. & N. W. 
Railway, Chicago, Ill. 


A good handwriting renders the misuse 
of language painfully apparent. The fol- 
lowing books will, if properly used, do 
much toward making good writers of 
English: Hyde’s Lessons in English, 
Meiklejohn’s English Grammar, Williams’ 
Composition and Rhetoric by Practice, 
Strong’s Exercises in English. These and 
other important books,published by Messrs. 
D. C. Heath & Co., of 5 Somerset street, 
Boston, will be found of the utmost benefit 
to teachers. The following aids are confi- 
dently recommended to teachers as of 
incalculable assistance in class work in 
reading. Badlam’s Suggestive Lessons in 
Language and Reading, Fuller's Illustrated 
Primer, Wright’s Nature Readers: Sea- 
side and Wayside—uall published by the 
same house. 


BEECHAM’s PILLs act like magic on a 
weak stomach. 





Pure Blood 


Is absolutely y in order to have perfect 
health. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the great blood 
purifier, quickly conquering scrofula, salt rheum, 
and all other insidious enemies which attack the 
blood and undermine the health. It also builds 
up the whole system, cures dyspepsia and sick 
headache, and overcomes that tired feeling. 
“Our daughter for 3 years suffered from scrof- 
ula in her eyes. After spending quite a sum of 
money with no benefit, we tried Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Two bottles greatly relieved and 5 perma- 
nently cured her.” C. F. FALLER, Newton, Ill. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa 


100 Doses One Dollar 

















TEN POUNDS 


TWO WEEKS 
THINK OF IT 


. —— 
As a Flesh Prod there 
no question but that” at 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and Hypophosphites 

? : Of Lime and Soda 

gained a pound = éay by the use 
CONSUMPTION, 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 
COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING DIS- 
EASES. AS PALATABLE AS MILK. 
Be sure you get the genuine as there are 
poor imitations. 


ows =e 


ed 











Are you going? Then send for full descriptive circular of the 


grand New York Teachers’ Excursion to visit the National Educa- 
tional Association at St. Paul, Minn., to be made in a special train 
of palace cars with dining cars attached, and including all expenses. 


be visited en route, 
made from St. Paul 
scenery of the Far 


Niagara Falls will 
and a special tour 
to visit the splendid 
West. Remember this will be, by all 
odds, the most de- ¥ lightful excursion 
ever planned for teachers in America. A handsome illustrated guide 
and information book describing this and other tours, hints on ‘How 
to Travel,"’ etc., will be sent on receipt of 3 two-cent stamps. H. D. 
Newson & Co., Directors of Pleasure Excursions for Teachers, 
at University Place, New York, 

















FOUR GREAT QOFFERS'! 
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: The “(Man Wonderful” Manikin, 


Price $5.00, Absolutely Free. 


FULL HUMAN FORM SHOWN, ONE-THIRD LIFE SIZE, EVERY 
ORGAN IN PROPER POSITION. LIFE SIZE VIEW OF 
BRAIN. NEARLY FIFTY DIFFERENT PLATES. 
COLORED TRUE TO NATUREE. 

































ea : ct . 
‘ae — For a few weeks only we will send as follows: 
f4 aN = ° 
re, 5 THE ScuooL JouRNAL, 1 year, $2.50 
rf TREASURE-TROVE, 1 year, bi 1.00 
Quick’s Educational Reformers, New Edition. 1,00 
Er hess coppertert Seeley’s Grube Method, 1.00 
= sam Fo J ‘“*Man Wonderful” Manikin, __ $5.00 
Seles wee 'teenrect $10.50 
#4 ‘Xai All Sent Postpaid for $5.50 Cash. 
Sold by Leading 1I 
RETAILERS 
aarenywnare. The Teachers’ Institute, a year, $1.25 
FERRIS BROS., Treasure-Trove, ayear, 1.00 
Pe Teachers’ Profession, 1890-91, .50 
NEW YORK. “ } Welch's Teachers’ Psychology, 1.25 
en Liem Dewey’s How to Teach Manners, 50 
Browning’s Educational Theories, .50 
BOOKS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIRS. “Man Wonderful” Manikin 500 
$10.00 
We now are ready to suppl 
guitable books for Schoo! Li All Sent Postpaid for only $5.50 Cash. 
add to thar tohool Libearice XX. ae 
ure requested to send 6 ets. THE FIVE GREAT ENCLISH BOOKS. FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
m or . - 
aid yet issued, called 1000 BEST Paynes’ Lectures on Education, $1.00 | Parkers’ Talks on Teaching, $1.25 
BOOKS rhe is Stic Bk | Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 1.25 |Patridge’s Quincy Methods, _ 1.75 
eget, copeaing Spe. Books Tate’s Philosophy of Education, 1.50 |Calkins’ Ear and Voice Training, 50 
quantities, a ainiioated. .. Big discounts for ee ee ean So = es rad Soree A rene +. Childhood, oe ‘ 
° hen ughes’ Mis es in Teaching, 5 ugsburg’'s Kasy ings to Draw, 36 
rices. This list isprobably the best selection ot | 5; 33 md ne 3 +s 
the sia made, and’ is graded to cult ‘the. ng of /** Man Wonderful” Manikin, 28 Man Wonderful” Manikin, er 
10.28 3 
E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers 
, All Sent Postpaid for $5.50. All sent Postpaid for only $5.50. 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 





All books mentioned are fresh and live. Some have only recently arrived. Subscribers to paper must be NEW 
—that is, not on our list at this time. Offer will be open but a limited time. 


»E. L. KELLOGC, Educational Publishers, New York and Chicago. 





1 | gee will confer a favor by mention- 
the ScHOOL JOURNAL when 
eomm' with ad 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. - 
a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
whieh govern the ti 


opera’ 

nutrition, and by a careful 
properties of weil-selected . Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tiavoured beve: which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of 
such articles of dict that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until enol to resist 
every tendency to disease. undreds of subtie 
m: are tloating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortitied with pure blood and a properly nourish- 
ed frame,”—* Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
cal © bal S = y ina, by Grocers, labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homceopathic Chemists, 

London, England. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


ions Of digestion and 
—~e 4 of the fine 





—OonN—. os keep » a 

vu 8 
PRINCIPLES, tor rs of all 
METHODS, ublishers. | Ne w 
KINDERGARTEN, ca: éb aan 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION nse, descriptive 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 


books is the largest 
and most popular. 
It embraces »ks 
by such authors as 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT | 


SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | Hurbes, Welch, 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, Seeley, Joseph 


Payne, Fitch, Tace 
Currie, Love, Shaw 
Allen, Gardner 
New Catalogue Free.| Wooabull, Perez 


Send for circulars of our | Quick, Browning 
“Standard " Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa 
tional Bureau, etc. 6t page list of 1,000 Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW VORK AND CHICAGO 


SPEAKERS, ETC. 








fT HE publishers of the JOURNAL 

would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who 
would be likely to be interested, are sent 
them that they may send them specimen 





copies. 


RA NFAN TI LR 
ant tea 
“ta qu 


eC URED BY > 
EVERY HUMOR OF THE SKIN AND SCALP 

of infancy and childhood, whether torturing, 
disfiguring, itch:ng, burning, scaly, crusted, pim- 
ply, or blotchy, with loss of hair, and every im- 
purity of the blood, whether simple, scrofulous, 
or hercditary, is spect. a. and eco- 
nomically cured by the CuTicuRA REMEDIES, 
consisting of CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
CuTiIcURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beautifier, and CuricuRA RESOLVENT, the new 
Blood and Skin Purifier and test of Humor 
Remedies, when the best physicians and all other 
remedies ful. Parents, save’your children years 
of mental and physical suffering. n now. 
Delays are dangerous. Cures made ia chiidhood 
are permanent. 

Sold everywhere. Price, CuTIcURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug 
and Chemica! Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases.” 


= Baby’s skin and scalp purified and beau-_ 
<a titied by CuTitcura Soap. = 
Kidney pains, backache, and muscular rheu- 
matism relieved in one minute by the cele- 
brated CUTICURA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 





ww 
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A Summer School of Chemistry 
in the University of Michigan.— 
July 7 to Aug. 15. Primarily for 
Address, Mr. W. F. 
Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Teachers. 





INVALUABLE TO EVERY Co. SUPERINTEN- 
DENT AND PRINCIPAL. 


Gardner's Town and Country 
School Buildings. 


By E. C. GARDNER, author of ‘‘ House 
that Jill Built,” etc. Cloth, 8vo, 150 
pp. 150 illustrations. Price, $2.50; to 
teachers, $2.00; by mail 12 cents extra. 
Circular with full descr yption and contents mailed 

on application to 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO. 





IMPROVED 


Blackboard * Stencils. 


Aids to Illustration for Teachers and Schools. 





Order Only by NUMBERS. 





Helps in Teaching United States History. 


Maps 24 x 36 inches. 

No. 1. Location of the Aborig- No. 2. 
inal Tribes of North America, 
the earl 
being indicated by a cross. 


Acquisition of No. 3 
Territory to the Thir- 
white settlements teen Original States— Highways of Commerce and 
when acquired, and how. Travelin the United States. 


Price, 10 cents each. 


. Map showing the 
Political Divisions and the 


Rolis of Honor and Borders. 
These designs, as well as the others in this catalogue, are entirely new and unlike 


any others ever before offered to the public in the form of School Stencils. 


of 
as below : 
BORDERS. 

No. 1 Holy Leaves and Berries, No. 
*“ 2 Ivy Leaf Pattern, - 
** 3 Oak Leaves and Acorns, “ 
‘“* 4 Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms, “ 


* § Anthemion Pattern, 


The Rolls 


onor vary in shape, but are all large enough for the purpose, and are described 


ROLLS OF ITIIONOKkR. 
1 U.S. Coat of Arms, 
2 Stocks with Scroll and Flowers, 
8 Laurel Wreath Pattern, 
4 Scroll and Birds, with Gothic Letters, 


Price, 10 cents each, or Six for 25 cents. 


Address, 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








RICAN) 








PREATAME 
T 


from the 
est 


particular and state if on Lay’ Oolong, Mix 
perial, J Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. ° He 


Trial er to 


BETTER NEWS TO [ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance of a Lire-rime. Cer Pacmium No. 27. 
Latest and Best Inducements offered in Premiums and Discounts to in- 
troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which 

Select Tea Gardens of China and a 
Grade Leaf being used. All guaranteed absolute 


are Picked 
none but the High- 
y Pure. Handsome 
c 


’ in I'ure 
Order to the Old aod Good Tea. For 
‘American Tea Co. a2 and an Vesey Ses Now York, H. Lay. 0. Box tp. 


NATURAL HISUURY STUDIES. 





A naturalist while walking in a swampy 
wood had his attention attracted by 
extraordinary movements of a spider in 
tne middle of a ditch. Closer examination 
showed that the creature had caught a 
fish! She had fastened upon it with a 
deadly grip just on the forward side of the 
dorsal! fin, and the poor fish was swimming 
round and round slowly, or twisting its 
body as if in pain. The head of its black 
enemy was sometimes almost pulled under 
water, but the strength of the fish would 
not permit an entire submersion. It 
moved its fins as if exhausted, and often 
rested. Finally it swau under a floating 
leaf near the shore and made a vain effort 
to dislodge the spider by ‘ony against 
the under side of the leaf. he two now 
approached the bank, and the spider began 
tuzging at his prize in order to land it. 
Both creatures fell back into the water and 
then followed a great struggle, ending in 
the fish being drawn to land. 


“A dog that left a remarkable record asa 
music lover was killed by the cars lately, 
at Petersburg, Va. Wherever a drum 
was heard to beat or a band to play, he was 
sure to go, and would always precede the 
music and show his delight at the strains 
he heard. He accompanied funerals to the 
cemetery when the line was headed by a 
band or a drum corps; attended the par- 
ades of the military ; was apparently in- 
tensely rejoiced whenever a minstrel 
troupe marched through the streets ; would 
romp and jump with canine delight when 
the nds were sent out to gather the 
people to political meetings, and would 
always hold out as long as the musicians 
would play. 


‘The attention of New England teachers 
expecting to be present at the Natiofial 
Convention at St. Paul in July, is invited 
to the direct route to the Northwest af- 
forded by the ‘‘Soo Line” and its Eastern 
connections. The trip westward gives the 
traveler a view by dayhght of St. Law- 
rence river points and the Rapids of St. 
Mary’s river at Sault Ste. Marie. Cross- 
ing the great International bridge at the 
last named point, where there is much to 
be seen of interest to intelligent observers. 
It is the only all-rail route direct from the 
Atlantic coast to St. Pauland Minneapolis. 
Through sleepers run daily between Boston 
and the Minnesota capital, with dining car 
service equal to the best on any American 
railway. It runs through the sylvan 
shades of the Taquamenaw river, where 
the adventurous Hiawatha did some 
pioneer work and ‘made a pathway for 
the people, from the springs among the 
mountains.” Visitors to the convention 
from New England may choose between 
the all-rail route, and atrip from Moutreal 
via St. Lawrence river to Kingston or To- 
ronto, then by rail to Owen sound, and 
onward by steamer through Georgian bay 
to Sault Ste. Marie. For particulars ad- 
dress C. E. McPherson, district passenger 
agent, 211 Washington street, Boston, or 
Jno. G. Taylor, general passenger agent, 
Minneapolis. 


Teachers’ Excursion to St. Paul. 


For the Annual Meeting of the National 
Educational Association to be held at St. 
Paul, Minn., July, 1890, the CHicago, 
MILWAUKEE & St. PauL RatLway Co. 
will sell reduced rate excursion tickets 
from Chicago and all other points on its 
5,700 miles of thoroughly equipped road 
in Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota and North Dak- 
ota ; and all railroads in the United States 
will sell excursion tickets to St. Paul and 
return for this occasion via the CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE & St. Paut Ratmtway. For 
Circulars of information containin 
further particulars, please address A. 

H. CARPENTER, General Passenger Agent, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save ba ee. 
express, and carriage hire, and siop at the Grand 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Cental depot. 

600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
modern convenien: es. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better tor less money at the Granad Union 
Hote) than apy other nrst-class hotel in the city. 


For the Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Educational Association, at St. 
Paul, Minn , July 4th, to 11th, 1890, the 
Missouri Pacific oat will make a one- 
half rate, or one fare for the round trip, 
plus initiation fee of $2.00, from all points 
on the system including Iron Mountain 
Route. Apply to your nearest tacket 
H. rh owncend, Gen’l Pass. and 





agent. } 
Ticket Agt., St. Louis, Mo, 


The Liver 


When out of order, involves every organ of 
the nody. Remedies for some other derange- 
ment are frequently taken without the least 
effect, because it is the liver which is the real 
source of the trouble, and until that is set 
right there can be no health, strength, or 
comfort in any part of the system. Mercury, 
in some form, is a common specific for a slug- 
gish liver; but a far safer and more effective 
n.edicine is 


5 . 
. 
Ayer’s Pills 
For loss of appetite, bilious troubles, consti- 
pation, indigestion, and sick headache, these 
Pills are unsurpassed. 

“For a long time I was a sufferer from 
stomach, liver, and kidney troubles, expe- 
riencing much difficulty in digestion, with 
severe pains in the lumbar region and other 
parts of the body. Having tried a variety of 
remedies, including warm baths, with only 
temporary relief, about three months ago I 
began the use of Ayer’s Pills, and my health 
is so much improved that I gladly testify te 
the superior merits of this medicine.” 


Manoel Jorge Pereira, Porto, Portugal. 

“For the eure of headache, Ayer’s Cathar- 
tic Pills are the most effective medicine I 
ever used.” —R. K. James, Dorchester, Mass. 

“When I feel the need of a cathartic, I take 
Ayer’s Pills, and find them to be more effec- 
tive than any other pill I ever took.”— Mrs. 
B. C. Grubb, Burwellville, Va. 

“I have found in Ayer’s Pills, an invalua 
ble remedy for constipation, biliousness, and 
kindred disorders, peculiar to miasmatic 
localities. Taken in small and frequent 


doses, these Pills 


Act Well 


on the liver, restoring its natural powers, and 
aiding it in throwing off malarial poisons.” 
—C. F. Alston, Quitman, Texas. 

“Whenever I am troubled with constipa- 
t‘on, or suffer from loss of appetite, Ayer's 
Pills set me right again.” — A. J. Kiser, Jr., 
Rock House, Va. 


“In 1858, by the advice of a friend,.1 began 
the use of Ayer's Pills as a remedy for bil 
fousness, constipation, high fevers, and 
colds. They served me better than anything 
I had previously tried, and I have used them 
in attacks of that sort ever since.” —H. W. 
Hersh, Judsonia, Ark. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. |. C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Bolu oy all Druggiets and Deal-rs in Medicina 


DEAF i.e 
where all Remedice fail. be ry lh yt 


onl,, 853 Br’dway, New York. Write for book of ¥ 








CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 


F 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
362 West Twenty-third Street, 


If your teeth are needing attention. Reliabie 
Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling tor 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 


Refers to A. M. Keliogx, Editor SCHOOL JouRNAT. 





00 00 A MONTH can be 
$15. to $250.= made working to: us. 
rsons preferred who can turnish a horse and 


give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be protitably employed also. A tew 
vacancies in towns and vities. B. F. JOHNSON 
& ©0., 1008 Main St., Richmond, Va. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 
Advertisements under thie head, two lines or more, 
without aisplay, We. a line. 

INERALS. Exchange and correspondence 
invited. R. N. CORNISH, Montclair, N. J. 





ACATION STUDY. Teachers who are going 

to attend summer schvols, can secure one 

uarter r bate on their expenses by writing to 
. 8. KELLOGG, 25 Clinton piace, N. Y 





RE YOUR PUPILS INTERESTED? Treas. 

URE-TROVE will insure this important result. 

100a yoer. Sample,5 cents. TREASURE-TROVE 
., 25 Clinton pi., N. Y. 


OR SALE OR TO RENT.—The South Orange 

(N. J.) Academy ; steam heated, well venti- 

lated, ample grounds; will accommodate 125 

scholars; price, $8,000; rent $600; an excellent 

opportunity to secure a ee school in well-im 

re neighborhood. :DW. P. HAMILTON 
., 96 Broadway. 


EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY. Thor- 

h instruction under abjest masters in 

Music, Fine Arts, Elocution, Literature, La ng- 
bes 9 Physical ,—y ~ Tuning. 

o per term. and room,incl steam 

heat and 7 r week. For 

information, 

8q., 
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NOW READY. 


EXERCISES IN GEOMETRY. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY AND REVIEW WORK. 


This is unifurm with our well-known and widely circulated Number and 
Algebra Lessons. Paper, 120 pages. Single copies by mail, 25 cents. 





THE SIR ROGER DE COVERLY PAPERS. 


In the Students’ Series of English Classics. Edited by Principal A. 8. Roz, of the 


Worcester High School. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave, Extension, Boston, 


Western Agency: 106 


16 Astor Place, New York 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SON 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


G0 amine to tend seven cr eight years merely ccraping together so much miserable Latin 
b y in one 


d Greek it be learned otherw: i , 
and Greek as Paton = tee. , Ak phe MILTON. 


Virgil, Casar, lorace, Otcero, 
Xenophon's Anabasis, each to ol ny eT 


Gospel of St. John, ana 


Latin : 
and to all other systems. Fropressive Latin Grammar; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 





8 
pf Manesca’s I 


i Speakers, Frost's American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


G7 Sample pages of Interincars free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





KINDERGARTE 


AND SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14TH STREET, 

New Yo 





THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
Drawing Books, Drawing Models 
and Artists’ Materials. 
Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Edu- 

cation ; ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHICH SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED. 
These MODELS have been epectaity designed 
for the teaching of Form and Drawing in a f 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of bot 
Solids and Tablets arranged in a carefully graded 
series, are made with the greatest regard for ac- 
curacy and beauty, and are furnished at the 
lowest possibie prices. They have been adopted 
by the leading cities of the country, and are abso- 
lutely indispensable to the correct teaching of 
Form and Drawing in every stage, and es y 
at the outset. 
For catalogue ani particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks's Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above.’ 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


MAY FLOWERS—OF SONG 


For Schools: 


P ’ - 
Children’s School Songs, {,cts.; $3.0, doz.) 
explanations, and 138 new and selected songs for 
general singing. This little book is being received 
with much favor. 

Kindergarten Chimes. ($1.25.) Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. Good manual and fine collection. 
Kindergarten and Prima: School Songs! 

(30 cts. ; $3.00 doz.) Menard. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones. ($2.00.) 
Walker and Jenks, 
Gems for Little Singers. (80 cts.; $3.00 doz.) 
Emerson and Swayne. 
Rhymes and Tunes. ($1.00.) Mrs. Osgood. 
Motion Songs. (20 cts.; $1.80 doz.) Mrs. Board- 
man. 
Get them all! They are most deli ghtful books 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas: 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. (25 cts. ; $2.28 doz.) 
rs. Boardman, 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts. ; $1.80 doz.) Lewis. 
Whe milled Cock Robin? (40 cts,; $3.60 doz.) 
ord. 


Book 1, Primary, 30c. ; $8 doz 
Song Manual Becks: sedis, doo: ban 
Book 3, High,  50c.; $4.80“ 
By Emerson. These are the newest and best 
books for teaching note reading in schools. 


Send for lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 








, Finest resorts in America along the 

Hunting,|GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY in 

a nesota, Dakota and Montana. 

Fishing | Write F. I. Warrney, G. P. & T. A., 
St. Paul, Minn., for Guide Book. 


The Ruskin Library. 


Bound in extra cloth, gilt head and uncut edges. 
18mo, price $1.00 per volume. 


The following Yolumes are Now Ready, viz: 
SESAME AND LILIES. 
ETHICS OF THE DUST. 
THE CROWN OF WILD OLIVE. 
' QUEEN OF THE ATR. 
Also, uniform with Ge above in size, style. and 
ce: 
SELECTIONS. 
From the Works of JOHN RUSKIN. Edited by 
Mrs. TUTHILL and others. 
NOW READY: 
THE TRUE AND THE DEAUTIFUL, 2 vols. 
PEARLS FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
53 East Tenth Street, NEW YORK. 
Second door west of Broadway. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Normal and Training 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who 
ntend to teach in the Public Sehools of the State. 


¢@ Diplomas of these schools are licenses for 





tife to teach in the Schools of the State. 
‘ a Term begins the first Wednesday of Sep- 
ember. 


APPOINTMENT.—4 person desirmg to enter 
one of these schools should apply to his School 
ndent who will 
intment to 
be sent b; 
school to which the appointment 


Commussioner or City Superiu 
forward a recommendation for ap 
the State Superintendent, and it 
him to the 
made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 
years of age, of good moral charaeter, and 

an examination at the school entered in Arith- 

metic and Grammar, indicating that these sub- 

ts can be com ~ Lt --tysy - t= 

A cates ng, Writing and Spe ; 

ui 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, 
Academy, or Academic department of a Union 
School, a State Certificate, or a Ist or 2nd grade 
Co ioner’s Certiticate obtained in the uni- 
form examination, will be accepted in lieu of 
Entrance Examination. 

EXPENSES.—There ure no expenses for tuition 
or the use of text books, and fare one way is 
refunded to each student spending an entire term 
ot 20 weeks. 

For particulars concerning the several schools 
send for circulars to the Principals as follows: 


eee eee eeeee 





aennen aman E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 


RE BBS Tuo. B. StTowELL, Pa.D. 





Send for Specimen Pamphlets of 


Les Poetes Francais du XIX me Siecle. 
Les Antonymes de la Langue Francaise. 


and Paul Bercy’s French Text-books to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French Publisher and Bookseller 
851 & 853 Sixth Avenue, 





Schools furn ished.—Catalogues on application. 


NEW YORE. 


BARNES’ JET BLACK INK. 
THE BEST INK FOR SCHOOLS. 


Used Exclusively in New York City Schools, Send 10 cents for 
trial-bottle. bed 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner Pens. 


Popularly known as the 


“P. D. & S. PENS.” 


“ No. 117.” the Ideal School Pen. Send 10 cents for Sample Card. 
A. §. BARNES & CO., 114 & 118 William Street, NEW YORK. 
“sq | aS TRRREE Goer: Romentery aot Monee. UNIVERSITY 
Mary's usr Seiosuee' oP | PUBLISHING 
GeOgrap Mes, |xstasisitn' tee tessa esas og a 68 Dua St 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN, etc. NEW YORK. | 

“THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST.” 

COMBINED. , 
For particulars see large advertisment in the Journal of May 3, or address the 
undersigned. 























THE GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL 


facture, take the lead. 
—AND— 





Liberal reductions to clubs. Circulars ote wale. pro 
SHERMAN WILLIAMS, Glens Falls, New York, 
CHARLES F. KING, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


GRIMSBY PARK, ONTARIO, 
25 miles West of NIAGARA FALLS. 


JULY Fth to AUGUST 15th. 


Voice Culture, Extempore Speech, Training of Body, Effective Oratory, 
Reading. Recitation, Shakespeare, Pedagogical Course, Mind Culture a 
special feature. Practical for all. Send for Circulars. 


SILAS S. NEFF, President, 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1124 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








DON’T FAIL TO TAKE THE 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail Road 


Teachers’ National Convention. 
THE BURLINGTON IS THE BEST. 


E. J. SWORDS, W.C LOCHERTY. 
Gen. Eastern Agt., 317 Broadway, New York. Passenger Agent. 





ARE YOU GOING TO ST. PAUL? 


Remember the Wabash Line. 
Best Route via Chicago cr from St. Louis to the Meeting 0) 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


JULY 4th to 11th. 
CHEAP DICTIONARIES. 
GERMAN. 


25 VOLUMES IN ONE 
apracricar promowany os txz cxx-| The Teacher's ald Student's 
oun agi and English-German. By the 


pki wea ‘Pareptanban be’ PhDs LIBRARY. 
, By H. B. BROWN, G. D. LIND, 


mo. $1 
A theroushly reliable dictionary, well bound, 
eae Py} 18 ay On 3 = N and othe Eighth ! Undiminished popu 
Pocky one others. year nD - 
‘ E ia Sx GuAGES cee larity! The best ideas and the best methods of 
German-English ; lish-German. By F. W. | the 


j 3 best teachers, 

lag ~\q > ~ qenbpepaged femeadunedt 20 State Superintendents 

The object of this work is to give, within a moder- | and thousands of teachers endorse it. The great: 
ate compass, all idioms and expressions at all | est work for teachers ever published say or 
likely to be met with in ggg by erature or in | 80 an preparing for examination or for « 
the course of conversation. n mting, the | use in school room. 
Roman and Italic types have been selected in pref- 
erence to German because of their greater clearness. 





New Edition Revised _ 
to end of Cleveland’s administration and price 
reduced. 


Specimen nd a complete catalogue of our PRICES. 
Educational Works sent On application Cloth, beveled boards, marbled edges, 
LONGMANS, GREEN, &CO.,15 E. 16th 8t.,N.Y. Library leather “ 7 

’ AGENTS. 
This is the easiest thing to sell ever put before 


HE publishers of THE JOURNAL te thisseason. Pages 
T would esteem it a favor if names of pm } gg aeeecent “an 


teach ho d take it, and wh ald . 
be iikely to be interested” are sent them| 1» S. DEWISON, Publisher, 
that they may send them specimen copies | 163 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


$2.50 
3.25 














